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TO 



CAPTAIN SIR JALHEEL BRENTON, 
BART. R.N., K.C.B., K.F. 

My Dear Sir, 
A view of the English prisoners in France 
can properly be inscribed only to yourself. 
To you we owe the original organization 
and establishment of the different dep6ts. 
And the recollection of the indefati- 
gable efforts which you made to provide 
for their comforts, during the first, and 
most painful part of their detention in 
that country, will long be cherished in the 
memory of many a grateful heart. 
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For myself, I have a real pleasure in 
bearing this testimony, however inadequate, 
of the support and kindness which 1 uni- 
formly received from you, during the first 
years of my ministry, until your libera- 
tion; and of the personal gratification 
v^hich I have experienced, from an inter- 
course of private friendship, which has con- 
tinued ever since. It is true, that the latter 
part of my ministry, and that which, more 
ostensibly, obtained a blessing, was exer- 
cised subsequently to your quitting that 
country. But it was to your application 
that I owed the appointment, which sug- 
gested to me the thought, and enabled me 
t6 obtain permission, to go to that more 
active scene of exertion. During the fii'st 
part of my residence there, until your ex- 
ohange^ I received much kind assistance in 
behalf of the poor men ; \ and I was the 
means of securing to them large sums. 
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which ought to have been distributed to 
them, and which you now paid a second 
time. And what is perhaps, of all others- 
the most difficult part of the Christian war- 
• fare, you stood for God and his worship, 
when, in the early part of our residence at 
Verdun, the number of them that professed 
to serve him was very small, the neglect of 
his worship was but too general, and by a 
very large number, the grace of Immanuel 
was altogether laughed to scorn. 

The promise to him who confesses the 
Saviour, when he and his holy angels 
shall appear, I need not state ; nor add an 
idle assertion of my own to the declaration 
of eternal truth, that the promise which he 
has given, he will surely keep and perform. 
The gracious effect as regards the present, 
among many others, of which this is the 
basis, is increase in grace and strength, and 
establishment in the path of glory. That 
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all these blessings, both of a temporal and 
spiritual nature, may be vouchsafed to you 
abundantly, is the earnest desire and hum- 
ble prayer of, 

My Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affectionate 

Friend and Servant, 

R. R WOLFE- 

CrHnUy, Feb. 28th, 1830. 
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After my return from France, and especially 
when the war was ended^ and all the prisoners 
released, it was my intention to write a rfjCMCt 
account of the extraordinary detention of the 
English prisoners, with a view, princip*ally, to 
their religious state, in which, from the appoint- 
ment which I held among them, I was deeply 
interested. To this I was frequently urged by 
pious Friends, who were acquainted with the 
abundant effect which the grace of God had pror 
duced in the depot of Givet 

Various hindrances prevented my accomplish*^ 
ing this purpose during the first years which suc- 
ceeded the termination of the war ; when a 
friend^ much better qualified to undertake this 
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work than myself, gave me reason to hope, that 
a publication which he was preparing for the 
press, would supersede the necessity of mine. 
In this hope I again delayed, until the publica- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon 
brought these things fresh to my recollection, 
and gave them a renewed interest to myself. 
And as the little sketch I had to give threw 
some light upon a part of that author's subject, I 
thought it might renew the feeling connected 
with it in the public mind. 

The chief object of every one, who ventures 
to lay a book before the public, ought to be 
ediBcation. But this object can only be at- 
tained, in proportion as his subject possess 
interest, and his. book be read. After a lapse, 
therefore, of fifteen y€iars, it appeared to me, 
that the impression cdled forth at this moment 
should not be allowed to pass away. And as I 
had now lost all hope of the work I had waited 
for appearing, and had learned, that if it did, it 
would not embrace the object I had in view, I 
at length turned my mind to it in earnest. That 
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it may call some pleasing recollections to the 
minds of them who were connected with this ex- 
traordinary captivity; and, above all, that it 
may be made, in some small degree, instrumental 
in cheering and encouraging those, who are seek- 
ing the' grace of God among his people: that 
they who join in the sacred joy of the heavenly 
host over one sinner that repenteth, may see in 
it much cause to admire the riches of his mercy, 
and some, who, at the period referred to, had not 
found the pearl of great price, may be inclined 
to taste and see that the Lord is good, is the 
humble prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DETENTION IN FRANCE — FONTAINEBLEAU. 

In whatever point of view we consider the de- 
tention of the English in France^ it will be 
admitted^ that it is an anomaly in the history 
of civilized nations^ and bears a character of 
originality^ which gives an interest to every 
thing connected with it. We have seen with 
what avidify several small publications^ bearing 
more or less upon this subject, were read^ not 
only by those who had a part in this remarkable 
captivity, but by individuals of every rank in 
society. And a small volume lately published 
by Captain Boys> with much spirit, but entering 
very little into the history of that transaction, 
has excited much interest. Undoubtedly, a 
more flagrant breach of public faith, and of the 
laws of nations, is not on record. How far the 
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complaint of aggression on our part^ may be 
founded^ it is foreign to my present purpose to 
inquire. But this would ill justify such a 
violation of the faith of passports and the word 
of ambcussadors. 

Indeed, the disapprobation of such an exer- 
cise of tyrannical power, over individuals who 
have thrown themselves upon the good faith of 
a goveniment, cannot be more strongly marked, 
than it has been, by the conduct universally 
adopted ift such pases : for, whatever have been 
the grievances which have occasioned the break- 
ing out of a war between two countries, per- 
sons travelling in civil and private capacities, 
and under the protection of passports, have 
ever been permitted to return to their respective 
homes. And the only inconvenience to which 
such individuals have been subjected^ has been 
the necessity of so returning, re if^ecta ; of^ 
perhaps, sooner than they wished.* But if nay 

* FreVioufl to die French revolotion^ it was inrauriaUy .^e 
ciratofli amongst £iirop«aa beHigerents^ that noncombatantg, 
eiqitfttnsof mevckimtiAen^ siirgeoiiB, pursevs^ fai4«^Uothei]s 
in^a civi] capacity, shodd not be conaider^d as prisoners, of 
war, akhough taken in battle; bat be released, and i^nt 
home to their respective countries. On the arrival of the 
British prisonm al Epinal, the master of one (tf His Majestj^s 
ships represented to Captain Brenton^ that his aUowaace feom 
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informatioti be correct^ the coitdact of our gOr 
verament^ on tbis same occasion^ was the iQost 
complete condemnatioii of that of the eoemf . 
For, instead of retalmting upon them> as^ pcrr 
haps^ might have been expected, and as it 
might be thought by* some^ they ought to have 
done, both in justice to their own countrymei^ 
and in the hope of procuring their liberatio^i^ 
they still f(^owed &e same line of rectitude^ 
which had been consecrated by the usages of 
civilized countries ; and sent home the few Freaeh 
subjects that were in this country in any priv^le 

the French govemH&ent wag oaly thai; of a corporal in the 
army. On application to the officer charged with the distri- 
bution of these allowances, reference was made to the tableau 
d' assimilation, where the corresponding ranks of the army 
and navy were stated^ in order to Aeur receiving similar allo^- 
isoes, in the event of tiieir being taken fprisoners. As tfa^ 
.airangBment had been wade daring the monarchy^ the classes 
pf civilians above-mentioned did not appe^ upon the tablei 
having been omitted from the circumstance of their never be- 
ing detained as prisoners. This had not been noticed by the 
republicans/ bat a general memonndem was made ait the 
foot of Mie document^ stating Ait aD other pctrsons whoae de-» 
•enptioQs did not appear, wefe tc^ be tieajted as corporals in 
the amy. On Captain Qrenton's. representing this circum* 
stance to the Britiidi admiralty, the masters were ordered to 
take rank with the lieutenants of (he navy. And soon after, 
the other wardroom officers were established in the same 
i«Rk.— Sir I. 
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capacity. Such a condact is worthy of the 
high tone of good faith for which this country 
is distinguished, and could scarcely have been 
complained of even by the prisoners themselTes, 
who alone could suffer from it. 

But I am not called upon to decide a ques* 
tion, which^ I am aware^ involves considerations 
of some political difficulty. My object is of a 
far humbler kind : to give a short history of the 
detention of the English in France, as far as it 
may seem connected with their religious state 
during that period ; and to this object I shall 
immediately address myself. 

The number of our countrymen who remained 
in Paris, when this extraordinary measure was 
.carried into effect, was very inconsiderable* 
Those, however, who were at a distance from 
that capital, and who had not an opportunity 
of "being immediately made acquainted with the 
departure of the ambassador, were more nume^ 
rous. The first place appointed for their re- 
ception was Fpntainebleau, where a number, 
iiot amounting to a hundred, arrived soon after 
they were made prisoners. The individuals 
tbos Collected together, were of very different 
descriptions ; and, although so few in number, 
embraced almost every rank of society ; from 
tiiose who moved in the first circles, , to the 
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lovresi order of mechanics and even labourers; 
Generally linknoWB to each other^ and akogien 
ther dissimilar in their pursuits, their habitsi 
and; their ways of thinking, they appeaired^ io 
the short term of their, residence in that place>; 
to have little communication among themselves ; 
and few were known to each other. From this 
cause^ perhaps^ among others^ as a general -de* 
scription of the static of feeling with regard t6 
reHgion^ it will be admitted by all who weiie 
p^sent^ however different may be their persoiml 
views of the importance of diis subjed;, lliat it 
was not very satisfactory. 

On the other hand^ it may truly be stated, 
thaft vice and dissipation had not taken that pro- 
minent position amongst us^ which it afterwards 
assumed. And already an active benevolence^ 
ahd kind attention to the wants of such as 
^re in indigence^ began to be manifested* by 
those who had the power of relieving them. At 
an early period of our stay in? this town, a 
meeting was held for the purpose of consider^ 
tog the best means of assisting those amoi^ 
ti)e prisoners who were in distress^ many • of 
whom had already been discbrered. A seb- 
scription was entered into, and Mr. Fiott, of 
Southampton^ kindly undertook the superiti^ 
tendence and distribution of it. Shortly afteiv 
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ward, Mr. Lee, of New Oolite, whose subse- 
quent exertions iti behalf of (he distressed pri- 
soners are well known, took upon himself, at 
the request of the subscribers^ the management 
of this relief. In the course of that work of 
charity, ikVB gmdeman discovered that there 
were many poor children whose education had 
been sadly neglected. On a proposal of his, 
I willingly set about io raise a small subscrip- 
tion, for the purpose of providing for their in- 
struction, and undertook the superintendence of 
it. This email beginning was the foundation 
of that school establishment, which, afterwards, 
branched oat into all the depdts. Under the 
management of a School CSommittee, and aflber* 
wards the general Committee of relief, it became 
most extensively useful, not only to the poor 
children, but to persons df all ages, and to the 
naval service itself. fW in some of these 
schools, persons of all ages enjoyed advantages 
of general education and professional instruc- 
tion, which might bear a comparison witli the 
best navid seminaries at home. And of this 
boA tiiey themselves and the service, are now 
reaping the benefit. Some of ihem have ahready 
been distinguished as officers in the navy, and 
others have done themselves credit in civil de^ 
t^artments. 
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At this depdt the setrviee of the Cbim^b was 
confined to a sDiall congregatkm ia my own 
lodgings* Thi» arraBgement I made as soon as 
{ jirrived* I had taken lodgings where there 
was a large room adapted for the purpose^ attd 
all the prison^s^ who chose to come> Were re- 
ceived. It wa£^ then unknown^ whether we 
were to remain permanently at that phtce. Re^ 
ports were daily eirculated that we were to be 
Fcanoved to some fortified town; and Verdnn 
was already spoken of as the place of oul* 
destination* Stilly however^ tim removal was 
not effected^ and we begpan to tarn our minds 
t0 the procuring of a public and more capacions 
building for a place of worship. Our applica- 
tion bad been forwarded to the minister of 
finance^ by the mayor of the town, and we were 
in daily expectation an answer^ when sud- 
denly an order was given, by beat of drum^ fo* 
^ English to leave the tdwn it four-and-twenty 
hours^ and go to Verdun. , \- 

Tbe scenes of misery which this order occa- 
sioned may be more easily imagined tbam 
scribed. The distressed fainilies> who bad mene 
than exbamted tbeir little funds in travelling ta 
that placey had necessarily incurred debts, and 
bad no possible means oi making any provi^ 
sioift at sucb a notice^ for a second jomMf J^ 
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jogjoi^ i\mn three hiUKli^ed Qulesu^ ;£Yei^ tl^ai^ 
yfho were in better cir^Bi«t^eB> bad nok 
t^^ Jo provide for such an emergency j 
i)^taiIl^bIeau did not possess a bankeir W|ii^ 
qQuld^ at a nioment^s notice, supply tb^ir w^nts^ 
']ibft4istrpss, thereforei of the poorer elaasec^ "^m 
eiF^QSi^ve ; while the rage of the Frenph .p^plo 
Wjiitfb, whw^ they lodged^ was beyond all boond^K. 
Fjn^ing that they could neither retain tbeit 
l^gQi^s^ ppr obtain payment of what they Qw»d. 
ij^m, they were , ready to tear their clothes frow 
tb^ :baQfcs| and, in miwy instances^ , did tsei^ 
^H .tiioBe which they .were not immediately wqwr 
iftgj-iteaviqg; the poor > creatures to travel 

a, dii^l^e. in ik^ depth of winter, mi^ tutefi 
^ jl^ir abode in a;strwge place, and mi fik 
$P(r€^» wnntpy, .witboirf; mcmy, and witimh^ 
single ajrticle ^ dotbii^ but those whiob.tbe^ 
\S^ Qn* JN^ther ha^ their mwe affluent .countrjhi 
men the power of rendering them much> a^^^ 
^ptce, w[bere soniany w^c^e distressed, and'^ all 
:^r|e ^,s4^ ^ they mig^ 

^IMP thpm;Would immediately have be6|| 
tj^Qfi ^p^pj ift^iftiby itheir pitiless hosts, Jiji;^ 
,4^ ^l)<tb^t/W.^ p(^4ble, under such .eirauitT 
s^s)^^^,' ^tb the public and bis private 
MT9^rM^A^^*i while personal 

fe^<^twn#>9very ooefii tinmgbto upon Wwh 
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si^fy Und perhaps too much nairoii^ed the feel^ 
iag» #hlch isboh scenes^ are calculated to excited 
I' know one person^ who saw a femily lodgitig 
opposite^ in the saddest distress. The man^s land^ 
kird> to irhom he was deeply in debt, was furious, 
atid ready to tear him and his wife and children 
to pieces; while he was about to set off a jour- 
neys of one hundred leagues, with a numeroQS 
ftimilyy chiefly consisting of small children, with- 
dnt a penny or a change of linen, all haying 
b^n taken for his debt. To give him any thing 
W6^d have been ^ useless, for it would imme- 
diately have been taken from him. At length 
the expedient occurred of leaving something fot* 
liiifi with the very kind person with whom h^ 
kiiMelf lodged, and desiring this Englishman to 
eall there> as soon as he had got quite clear from 
ld« lodgings. Tins plan succeeded perfectly^ 
and proved very usefdl to the poor family dft 
tiimr journey. 

And here I must pay a tribute, which, frocol 
myself at least, is due to the inhabitants of tbiA 
plaioe. Violent aa some of them were^ (ami 
pclAaps toi&e albwaneie may be mfed^ for thimEtj 
wten th^ were suffenng a loss, which there dkl 
hot appear the least hope of their ever recover^ 
ii^,) others were as remarkable for the kind 
interest which they took in favour of thef pfri^^^ 
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Muers.* Many circumstances occarredat tbis 
distressing moment^ in which private individuals 
showed a kindness of feeling, seldom met with 

^ On the officers and crew of the Minerve being ordered 
to Epinal^ a march of nearly five hundred miles. Captain 
Brenton, having endeavoured, without success, to procure 
mfmey for his bills, tried to raise a small sum upon his #atdk 
Bat, the watchmaker having offered what he considered quite 
inadequate to its value, he withdrew, and was standing at tht 
door of the Auberge reflecting on his situation, when he :wa8 
accosted by a person, who said he understood he wished to 
dispose of a watch. Concluding the applicant wished to talce 
advantage of the distrem of the prisoners, the Captain an- 
pwered rather abruptly, Yes, biit you will not buy it*'? 
.'^That is more than you know/' rejoined the stranger; ^^le^ 
me see the watch." It was accordingly put into his hapdsi 
and the information given him, that the watch and seals had 
cost thirty-one guineas, C'est nn prix bien f6tt," said the 
Frenchman | and, if I were to purchase the watch, I would 
not give more than fifb^ea lonis for it ; but, as I should only 
^ep it as a pledge for the payment of any money I mighi 
advance, I will give you twenty-five." The Captain began tq 
have a more favourable opinion of his dealer ; and, expressing 
his surprise at this novel mode of making a bargain, delivered 
io him the watoh ; and twenty-five louis were paid down^ and 
ft Motd given with the watch to Captain Brenton's agent ia 
England, lequesting him to redeem the watch by paying t^ 
pioney, and any additional expenses which might be incurred. 
The Frenchman went away, and the Captain had scarcely 
^ime to communicate the information to his officers, when be 
was seen returning, and a general apprehension was felt flrat 
he had repented his bargain. Bat what was their mptim 
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even among friends. Of this we liad ourselvei^ 
a very gratifying proof in the conduct of the 

when he thus accosted the Captain : Monsieur, ma conscience 
me pique^ j€ suis indign^ de la caution qui m'a fait prendre un 
gage d'un brave officier essuyantle sort de la guerre ; reprennez 
TOtre montre^ Monsieur, et donnez moi voire billet d^hang^ 
potnrl'argnent/' This was, of course^ gratefully acceded to. Bat 
die stranger soon returned a seeond time. Encore, Monsieur 
ma conscience tne pique. Comment encore Yes, Sir,^ 
said he, I have been considering how I can best relieve it. 
I am a merchant of L'Orient^ my name is Dubois, I am 
returning home, and having eitatoined my purse, 1 find I 
have just twenty-five louis more tiian I shall want for ny 
jovmey. Hiere/ eontinaed he, destroying the first note, and 
putting Ike dditioiiai sum into the Captain's hand, ^^add these 
to the former, and give me a bill for the whole/'-^ir J. B. 

Travelling from Caen to Paris in the Diligence, being then 
without a carriage, Mrs. Wolfe addressed me by my name ; 
when a very gentlemanly man in the coach looked up, as If te 
Iteswer; but findmg that it was to mte she jpdke, he «aid, 
Aait his natno also was Wblfe^ and he was a merchant frola 
Holland, now living at Paris. On the road he was remark* 
ably attentive to us ; and when we arrived at Pontoise, having 
gone into a room to dresis, we returned into Uie breakfast 
room, and found an exceOent btirokfast, a la At^kdse, selrioul 
fbr lis, Irlnch, after Qie £«ligues tyf the joorttey; we enj^yeA 
excessively. But when we came to ask for the Ull, we found 
it was provided for us by our fellow-traveller. At Paris he 
took great pains to show us every thing ; and when I left 
that place, offered to advance me money on my bills, which I 
was about io accept, when my letter of credit arrived from 
eHgknd. 
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fkmfljir with wbom we ibdged. 'Madame Ilo«- 
eli^rcHHQ stKmed a disinterested kindness^ dmritij^ 
the whole time that we lodged in her houses 
^hich only increased^ and became more afec^ 
tibnate, when we were about to leave the p\^, 
&nd she had nothing more to expect from tis. 
She put several things amongst our baggi^e^ 
ivhich ishe thought might be useful to us on tbe 
to^d, and begged that we would take anjrihiiig 
that we wished for, as if it were our own. Se^ 
veral years after, some friends of ours, in pasB^ 
ihg through the place, called upon this kind 
fkinily, at our request ; and spoke, afterwardsi, 
Hi^itii miich pleasure, of the delight whioh ih^ 
expressed to hear of our welfare, and the iist^ 
terest which they took in every thing that cotL^ 
ieierned us. 

At this Inoment of hurry and confusion, A 
diticuknstance occurred which embarrassed 
kk6teeditigly, in a professional point of view. A 
flhbemaker, who, I think, had been residing^ at 
Viaris, and had been sent thither with his family; 
fttid s^e Englishmen who worked for himj 
^n^ie to me to say> Aat one of these persons 
to h6 married to his daughter ; and, as they 
f^cre about to travel together, he was exceed- 
%igty aniious, that the ceremony should take 
^^e before they set out. He expressed hiop- 
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setf vwy ^U^nglfj and I fi^t persuaded^ tb^ViC 
tJmi^ \ )Were any means af doing it lawfully, 
w^isib ought to be complied with. I was^ baw^ 
e¥0r> utterly at a loss bow it could be done.. ,Tff 
obtaip a license^ even if there had been timie 
l^ait for it^ was impossible. To be asked i(f 
pbMrcb would have been ridiculous, , in a plaof 
where no one knew them ; besides that^ the^ aQ^ 
cQP&i^p that ceremony to places wheri^ ba^Qif 
Imd previously been published. There w^f 
only; one person whom I could consult upon th^ 
Apbject The late vicar of Lancaster, Mjj 
Wbite^, was then at FontaineMeau ; andrl trui^te^ 
Irpm his experience and knowledge of eoQl^ 
si^stieal matters^ both at home and abroad, h^ 
might be able to give ma some information. Jj| 
this hope, however, I was disappointed; .an4 
all I could learn from him was, that at thejam- 
bmdor's chapel, in Paris, marriages were sp^ 
nnfrequently solemnized. And, as. we cQBceive4 
that this could neither be by bans nor 'licen^^ 
we concluded that it might be lawfully dpBf 
elsewhere. In this presumption, we were 
of opinion, that I ought not . to refuse giving .t9 
the union of these two persons, thu$ peculiar]^ 
situated, the sanction of religion., I, howev^ 
WTote, immediately, to a professional persQ^ . jji|L 
l^ondon for information, and to my fwipie^^^ 
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eesan, the late Dr. Cornwall^ Bishop of Lich- 
field^ to request the iayoar of bis h>rdship'8 
opinion upon the subject. To neither of these 
letters did I obtain an answer ; and this circaai<- 
stance led the way to some others of an equallj 
embarrassing Icind, 

* ThBs passed the time of om residence^ as 
fNrisoners of war, at Fontainebleau. Viewed with 
9k religious eye, the retrospect will not^ I fear> 
be^ very satisfactory to those who had a part in 
it. And^ if the object of our existence here be 
only pr^^ration fiir hereafter^ and life be but a 
ahort passage to eternity^ this is^ no doubt^ the 
view which we ought to take of every portion of 
Mr present coursew Yet^ connected with this 
little history^ comprehended within the interval 
of a few months^ are circumstances which have 
a tendency to interest our feelings^ and lead evie» 
tiie unthinking mind to indulge in refleotiim; 
ISipery thing azound us brought forcibly to our 
mnds that reign of terror^ which even yet had 
l»arcely ceased to exists and to which^ perhaps 
me miglrt chiefly attribute our present situation^ 
In the house in which we lodged was the widow 
of a petty offioer in the Swiss guards^ who was 
one of the victbns of that eventful day, when tiie 
blood of this royal coips inundated the streets of 
i^ris. > wShe was a person of great respecta^ 
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hility^ DOW reduced to a state of dependanee 
upon our hosts^ the Rochereaus^ who were her 
near relations. The descriptions which she 
gave us, of what passed in that country^ at that 
terrible moment^ were soch as would by no 
means be credited in this; and we ourselres 
should scarcely have believed them^ but that 
rdations of the same nature were in the mouth 
of every one^ at the period when they had so 
lately occurred ; and herself was a person 
whose word might be fully depended, upon. I 
shall mention but one cut)amstance of this kind> 
connected with the blighted fortimes of this 
widowed person. 

On the morning of the IQth of August^ the 
day of this dreadful massacre^ the family in 
which she lived was in extreme terror from 
what they saw passing about them. Her hus- 
band was gone out upon duty^ and she was 
waiting for his return m an agony of fear. She 
saw from the window the most dreadful butchery 
goii^ on in the streets^ and heard such cries of 
vengeance^ and expressions of rage from the 
infiiriate mob, as could scarcely have been con^ 
ceived to have come from the mouth of human 
creatures, and would have given an idea, rather, 
of fiends from the regions below. At length, 
when she had long waited in vain, her appreiiedl- 
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sions for her friends overcame her personal 
fears ; and^ after having passed between piles of 
dead bodies^ whose bloody yet gushing from their 
lately inflicted wounds, deluged the streets, she 
found> under one heap, that of her murdered 
husband. Her feelings may readily be con- 
ceived ; but it will not be so easily understood 
how she could restrain them. Yet, such was 
the appalled state of all minds, and so com- 
pletely were they subdued and stupified with 
terror, that she dared not betray the smallest 
indication of a knowledge of any of the bodies^ 
or any horror or emotion at what was passings 
around her. 

This incident may give some idea of the 
scenes of daily occurrence, both in Paris and in 
the provincial towns, which that terrible moment 
exhibited to the astonished world. But political 
madness, which, for a short period, was at its 
height in that devoted country, in some degree in- 
fected allEurope^ and involved in its consequences 
the whole civilized world. And there is one view 
of the circumstances connected with this epoch, 
which gives to it a character of importance far 
above even that which it derives from the de- 
structive wars in which it engaged all nations. 

It is admitted^ that the chief and most in- 
fluential cause of the French revolution, was 
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those atheistical o(^iiitons^ which^ for a consider- 
able time previous to that period^ had beeii 
widely and unblushiifgly promulgated in that 
country. Those opinions^ at lengthy so generally 
prevailed, and had so batiefhl an influence upon 
the minds of persons of every rank and order, 
as to overcome evefy good feeling, and produce 
that political, and surely we must say, judicial 
frenzy, which led to deeds the inost sanguinary 
and atrocious that ever disgraced the history of 
the most barbarous people. Religion was not 
only despised, and his name blasphemed, in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being j 
but the worship of God was proscribed, and 
every recognition of Christ, and the hope of his 
salvation, subjected the terror-struck inhabitants 
of that unhappy country to horrors, to which 
death itself, in which it generally terminated, 
would, perhaps, have been preferable. The in^ 
famous persons! who were at the head of the 
French government, openly proclaimed, and pre^ 
sumptuously boasted of, their contempt for God 
and His worship. They literally waged war 
against Ae word of Jehovah, declared that they 
had overcome and rooted out, as superstition^ 
every vestige of the gospel profession ; and did> 
in fact, utterly destroy for a time, both the 
written testimony of the Saviour, and that 

c 
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living monument of his truth, the professint^ 
Churchy from among them. Is not this^ then, 
the killing of the two Witnesses spoken of in 
the 1 1th chapter of the Revelation ? 
: The horrors of the French revolution are sp 
little known in this country^ and so few persons 
among us have an}r thing like an adequate w^*^ 
tion of the atrocity and extent: of them, that 
an* opinion of this kind will, I know, not easflj 
be admitted. But the more any one has be- 
come acquainted with the circumstances of that 
eventful period, and especially , from perscme 
coniiected with it, and while the impression was 
yet fresh upon their minds^ the more, I am pei«- 
suaded, will they be impressed with the thoiigbl^ 
that this prophecy was accomplished in thdm. 
The most infuriate zeal was shown to destroy^ 
and prevent the confession of the faith of Chras^ 
affid to persecute them who were suspected losf 
still coi^essing their Saviour. Domiciliary visits 
were constantly made, and intentionally atlimeb 
when th6y were least expected ; that if any 
'were ^rprised- in acts of worship, especially on 
the -Lofd'd day J or if the Holy Scriptureg weve 
found in the house of any, they might be cast 
iilb^rison ; whence few came out,, but to be car- 
ried to tlie guillotine. And all the circumstances 
menticmpid .SU John are. discpvera^blcviii 
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fearful event, of which there appears to be no 
parallel in the history of these last times of the 
Church. The most unhallowed joy was mani- 
fested; and a vile person was decorated and 
paraded about the streets, as the goddess of rea- 
son. They rejoiced and made merry, because 
these two witnesses for- the religion of Jesus 
imd toTJEoented them, not only with the peculiar 
restraints of it, but also with self-righteous fasts 
and ceremonies which degraded it. And when 
nligion was restored, apd .tbe two witnesses be^ 
gaa^i^n to stand upon their, feet, fear fell 
jipou those who saw them. The fiercest and 
mwt^ lerocious members of the mountain began 
,l0;feaf the avenging baaid, not only of God, 
who was beginning tO;show bimaelf in behalf of 
bis insulted word, but even of men, who, now 
^again, acknowledge bis providence, and were 
fisealous of his M[orship> The destriiction and 
J>loodshed consequent upon the French revolu- 
tion is considered, even by human politicians, 
to be, probably, about to be followed by much 
more sanguinary and general convulsions,, and 
ane, perhaps, the first shock of the earthquake.* 

f T|ie city which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
and where our Lord waa crucified^ is evidently meant to de- 
s^nafe, not a particular city, but a place where sin and crime 
liliMe Wen Ktamed to' such a fearful pitchy as spiritually to eru- 

c2 
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In writing, therefore, upon this subject, and 
io a religious view of it, I should hoAd myself 
utterly inexcusable, if I should pass over a coi>- 
sideration, which, if it be borne out by the word 
of truth, will be admitted to have a claim to the 
most serious and even trembling attention. That 
it is so borne out, a knowledge of the facts, in a 
measure personal, compared with the particulars 
here mentioned by the inspired apostle, has 
convinced me. To enter at length into the 
reasons for this conviction, would be inconsie^ 
tent with the plan and limits of this little sketch. 
But, assuming the correctness of this view, 
there cannot be a more awakening call to that 
watchfulness, which the Lord so strongly urges 
upon us, when the fig-tree shall begin to bud. 

aify the Lord, and bring down upon itself a signal and con- 
dign punishment, known and recognized at the time, and 
recorded and remembered, as a warning to all succeeding ages. 
It is remarkable that the cities which suffered most during the 
revolutionary war, w^re those where wickedness was known 
to abound; such, beside Paris, were Berlin, Naples, Vienna, 
and above all, Moscow. The peculiar offence of Paris ap- 
pears to haye been infidelity, which peculiaily dishonours 
God ; and to which, notwithstanding the dreadful scourge 
which has been brought upon it, it is even yet given up, to 
such an extent as to be the fruitful source of secret wicked- 
ness more general than> perhaps, was ever known in any 
country. 
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The four wiads, — to wbich^ not an enthusiast, but 
a prime minister of England^ possessed of the 
most oomprdiensive mmAy perhaps^ of any that 
she . ever knew^ strikingly and beautifully al- 
(odes^-^eem stru^Kng to be loosed. Then Ae 
armies oif Armageddon will suddenly over* 
wbelm the earthy like those of their Assyrian 
typ^> luid be as suddenly destroyed. And then 
tb^ witoesses of God shall finally asoend up to 
heaven, in the sight of their enemies^* and the 
servants of God shall look np^ and lift up their 
beads, for their redemption draweth nigh. For> 
then,, the second woe is* past^ and behold, says 
the apostle, the third woe coiaeth quickly. And 
the seventh angel sounded, and it was pro* 
claimed in heaven, the kingdoms of this worid 
are become the kingdoms of oar Lord^ and his 
Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever." 

Of such vital interest and importance are the 
considerations^ whick the events of the French 
revolution are calculated to raise, in the midds 
of those who view it with a rdigious eye. Aud 
Fontainebleau every where presented objects, of 

i.' : . . .'• 

^ * Uia remarkable, that thet period fii the profeasioo of ret 
ligion being restored in France is that in which the Bible 
Society, the Missionary ^iety, the Jews' and other societies 
were established, for the purpose of exalting the word and 
MAprsbifr of the Savioar. 
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a nature to recall to mind the devastation and 
bloodshed^ which had not yet ceased to shake 
the civilized world. The fallen state of that 
place^ which had so recently been the scene of 
splendour and dissipation^ (he palace^ so lately 
glittering with the pomp and pageant of a courts 
now deserted and falling to decay, were a prac- 
tical comment on the vanity of human things, of 
the most awakening kind. They brought forci- 
bly to the recollection, the events that had just 
passed ; that fire, the embers of which were yet 
scarcely extinguished; that earthquake, which^ 
when we looked at every object around us, 
seemed ready to rend the earth afresh, and of 
which we ourselves were even then the victims^ 
But the view which I have now taken of that 
eventful period yet remained, to give the sub- 
ject all its importance, arid connect it with those 
mysterious purposes of God, which, if it be true, 
are now approaching to their fulfilment. 

One morning I fell into conversation (in what 
way it does not now occur to me) with a person^ 
who spoke, with difiiculty, a bad and broken 
French. He was a person above the common 
stature, of an en hen point approaching to fat- 
ness, frank in his manner, even to communica- 
tiveness, dressed in plain*fclothes, with large 
ear-rings, rather slovenly, yet rather gentlemanly 
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in his appearance. I was carious to know to 
what country he belonged^ and what had brought 
him to that neighbourhood^ where he was evi- 
dently an inhabitant ; and he did not show the 
least disinclination to gratify me in this^respect; 
He was one of those Mamelukes^ who, it is 
said, had once saved the life of Bonaparte, and 
whom he had afterwards retained in his service^ 
and attached to his person. And it is a ques^ 
tion not altogether without interest, what must 
have been the thoughts of such strangers con- 
cerning the religion of Jesus ; and what idea 
this worshipper of the prophet would form of 
the profession, which he saw made of it by 
those around him. 

He was acquainted with the proscription of 
every thing connected with the worship of Je- 
hovah, which had taken place throughout that 
country, in the face of the Christian world, and 
with the participation of too many in every na- 
tion of it. He now saw restored an outward, 
and, amongst the Romanists, a pompous pro- 
fession of it, accompanied by an inward con- 
tempt, which the educated part of them espe- 
cially, were little inclined to disguise. An 
outward service and worship, not in the smallest 
degree influencingg^the life or conversation of 
any, and always followed, particularly on the 
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Lord's day^ by drioking^ dancing, card-playing^ 
ai|d all tbe catalogue of dissipated amusements. 

Among tbe Protestants he would not perceive 
even the appearance of religion; the same real 
carelessness and unconcern, without any out-^ 
ward reverence or formal worship^ other than 
a cold heartless service, in some few places^ 
perhaps, once on the Lord's day. And what 
would he see amongst the people of that coun-* 
try^ where^ above all others, the pure doctrines 
of the gospel are professed, and such worship- 
pers of the Saviour abound, as worship him in 
spirit and in truth? My own eyes at that 
period were but very partially opened to the 
importance of eternal things; and it has been 
seen how little, from the circumstances of our 
short stay at Fontainebleau, the public service 
of God was attended to. But certainly, among 
the English in general, this stranger would dis-* 
cover only an utter neglect of every thing con- 
pected with the grace of Christ.* We should 

Any exoeptioHs to this statement would not be observed 
by a stranger. When at Givet^ I was returning, one Sunday 
morning, from the servic$e at the barraclLs, and met tbd Ffy^- 
flles and a party gqijig to church. They a^ked m^ to gq 
with thenb but I was soon so disgusted with the indifference 
94aiitested» the presentation of snuif-boxes, and the mixture 
of outward signs of devotion^ and ilTdications of inward de- 
rision and mockery of the service in which, they were engaged; 
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not 9urpria0d^ that he oould n(A ited^^itaod 
what was the principle upon which we acted. 
What 19 the reaWb^ief of Christians? Yoti 
profess to be followers of a Master^ who is Qod 
the Creator of all things ; and yet I fia-oaive 
not, in all your conversation^ the least reverence 
for his person, or respect. for his iiame. You 
profess, that, at the name of Jesns> every knee 
shoald bow, of things in heaven, as well as 
things in earth ; and yet I find no bowing <^ the 
knee, no humbling yourselves, either of ait out^ 
ward or even a moral kind ; but rather a stu- 
died neglect of those things which you profess 
as truths, and of that name, which you say is 



that I came out of the church, and went home> from whence I 
could ill spare the time, to be employed in so unsatisfaetoiy a 
manner. I did not hesitate to state my reason, when I was 
asked why I came out of the church ; when an officer present 
laughed heartily at the reproach cast upon the holy professors 
of the holy faith, by them, whom they considered little, if at 
all, better than infidels. I think theii^ estimation 41 the reli- 
gion of the heart, and that of a voluntary humiliation which is 
only external, was subsequently much altered^ by occasionally 
witnessing the public devotions of the men, and seeing the 
lives of them that professed the truth ; while the wickedness 
of others still contributed to keep them in error. But this 
shows how Protestants, especially among Romaa|ptithoNti^ 
should openly confess their Master, and show, by tli0||^ lives, 
the hidden man of the heart. 
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worthy of all honour. You believe that you 
are condemned, even to eternal punishment of 
the most dreadful kind ; but Aai, if you be will- 
ing, your God will give you power to live to 
him ; and then, you shall not only escape this 
fearful end, but shall reign in perfect peace and 
indescribable pleasure and glory, with this 
great Master : yet you do not live to him ; and 
those that do not laugh at these things alto< 
gether, show, by every thing that they say and 
do, that they care for none of them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VERDUN. 

It was the latter end of the montb of Decem- 
ber^ 1803^ when the English prisoners^ in the 
depot of Fontainebleau^ received ttie order to 
quit that place in four-and-twenty hours^ and 
proceed to Verdun. Before we met, as usiial^ 
on the Sunday morning/ for public worship^ we 
heard the drum beating about the town^ and 
were told, that the object of it was to give 
notice to the English of this sudden and extra^ 
ordinary measure. The snow was lying upon 
the ground^ and some hours of the four^^and-^ 
twenty had already passed. We couldinot be- 
lieve, that an order, for which, it was obyious 
we should be so little prepared, could be given 
thus suddenly, and in. so unceremonious a man- 
ner. On inquiry, however, we found it even 
so; and no plea, of whatever natur% could 
procure for us a prolongation of the time, or 
any consideration or indulgence of any kind. 
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Being without a carriage, having a young cbild^ 
and only maid-servants of the place, who did 
not go with us, I applied *nly for one day 
longer ; but was told by the ccmmandant, that^ 
if I were not out of Fontainebleau that night, 
he should be obliged to put me in prison. 
And when I again applied to have my man* 
servant's name put in my passport, it was dis- 
covered that he had formerly been in the ser- 
vice of a gentlemaft who had made his eaeape } 
sod he . was immediately put in prison, whence 
be never came out alive. And I myself was 
iiol without apprehension^ that^ even from suob 
^ incident^ I, also, might share the same fate; ; 
') At length, however, we set out, and our 
jmirney was the most singular that can be coi^ 
eeived. Att the carriages the town would pro# 
dttoe were put in requisition; but these would 
not nearly suffice. Some went in carts, others 
on horseback ; and some pevsoBs, even of ranky 
were obliged to make the joomey on foot To 
aoKie, however^ this journey was an embiem 
eff> < bumaa life, where so many love the plea^ 
sores of sin for a season, and^ in this short 
passage to their final abode, treasure up to 
tbnasefam^ unending wrath. It will readily be 
concedvid, that them were amoi^ us, those 
vrhovwete aot .in: the habit of tiunkii^ of th^ 
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morroW. The journey was an expense tlufet 
could not be avoided; it would not be of long 
duration^ and the passage through Champagne 
was a temptation not to be resisted. There 
were those who spent in this passing moment^ 
and to the injury of their healthy what would 
have made them^ and perhaps a family^ comfoirt^^ 
able for a considerable time. 

Indeed, the incidents of this passage to our 
new abode of captivity, , were so singular and 
novel, that the very discomfort and want of 
accommodation were really ludicrous; And 
while, sometimes, it was difficult to ov^com^ 
the feelings of annoyance and anger which we 
experienced, from the cupidity of the people 
on the road, and the eagerness of the inn«- 
keepers, to make the best of this little harvest^ 
these things soon became only subjects of mirth; 
and those who still complained, and gave way 
to English prejudices, were, in a measure, 
laughed out of them. They who had been acf 
customed to travelling in France, had taken the 
precaution to go by a circuitous route ; and 
made the journey without inconvenience. But 
the direct road was so crowded, that it was 
difficult to find either lodging or carriages. 

An Englishman is, in some repects, the best, 
and, in many, the worst traveller in the world 
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A determined resolution^ which is peculiar to 
him^ enables him to overcome great and real 
difficulties, under which any other would sac* 
cumb ; while the travelling at home is so much 
superior to that of any other country^ that he 
feels a fastidiousness in smaller matters^ wliich 
often frets him excessively. Charles Fox:jhaa> 
somewhere, in two quaint lines^ which would 
be amusing, if they did not border on proftme* 
mss/ desoribed the ease md gdiete {ie ciBWf% 
mitlk which a Fr^Mrhman. accommodates faminir 
tet circumstances. Our countrymen have .Utfle 
toowkdge of this science^ and our want ofrit 
^iften excited a smile^ or led to a good-hamouned 
cbservation. At one place^ wh^e we stoppec^ 
ti^pasnng through the kitchen^ as is frequently 
tbe case at French inn% to tiie saUe^ a mangm\ 
•one of our dinner party saw somethings whioli 
twas not quite consistent with English, ideasifof 
aieatness. Of this he continued to give us hints 
«dl the time of dinner; while he himself 4t§ 
iDM)thingy and expressed some humour, at liM 
2est^ : with : which > some : of the party vegialed 
iibmnseivea, iupon ^a fine turkey and chickeni^ 
Hrhicb appeared,, and were^ in faot^ reiBarkaA>l3r 
j^l^d.;^^ ••• • . - .: jjuu» 

L^iiiBut the^eatest difficolty we founds was upcm 
^ak Bubjeot 4if ^leeping^rooms, iiito wbich^ gene^ 
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rally, two, four, or even six beds were crowded. 
And it was not easy to make them understand, 
that it was not consistent with English notions 
of delicacy, for families, bachelors, and children, 

4o j^eep in one room. 
7 The circumstance of there being nor carriagei^ 
of any kind> at the post->houses in France, was 
another great inconvenience to us. We orn^ 
selyies had hired a cabriolet from Fontainblean^ 
to carry us as far as they would con^ntio gar$ 
but we could not induce th/^ to undertake /a 
jourliey further than Chateau Thierry; < Heife 
we were completely at a loss ; and^ after seacdU- 
fog^ over the whole town, 1, at lebgth, hiredrra 
Miserable cabriolet, at the post-house, scareeiy 
fo]^ enough to hold Mrs. Wolfe, and twio 
)adies who were travelling with us ; and I nip- 
<ielf engaged to take a place in a sort of cara^ 
ivan,^^^ which some gentlemen had provided^ aio 
caivy them the same distance. When, howevei^ 
iihad set them off,^I began to consider the d&s^ 
agreeable things, which ladies, trav^^ipg * alone 
ioiJE'nmce, are oftea expo^d to ; aild I imm^ 
diately hired a post-horse^ and rode after them. 
And 1 soon fbund,^ that ihe precaution wasr nut 
unnecessary. For, when I arrived at theiffivp^ 
«tage, :the postilion was just retoniii^iivithithe 
cabriolet, say»g,/4faftt he had orders i(cDm Mb 
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inaster, to take the carriage back ; thus leaving 
tliree females and a child^ at a by place^ withont 
any thing but horses^ to carry them the next 
two stages. 

I was indignant at the treachery of this man, 
inducing us to set out under a promise of this 
vehicle to the next great town^ and With the 
intention^ at the same time^ of leaving us thus^ 
without any means of conveyance. But he 
3aid^ he had his orders ; and> while I was in- 
quiring for the mayor of the place^ a roagisi- 
trate who is to be found in every village iu 
France^ the cabriolet had disappeared. There 
was now nothing for it, but to find out the best 
conveyance which the village afforded; and a 
•baker's cart, well-covered, and two good horses^ 
eorried us, under a discipline of much jolting 
and shaking, of which the ladies made sad com^ 
plaints, safely to Epernay. This little incident 
may give some notion of the difficulties which 
the English prisoners had to encounter, on 
this singular occasion; and especially, what 
poor families must have suffered on such a jour- 
ney. 

At length, as we approached Verdnn, our 
anxiety began to be awakened ; and it was not 
a little increased, as we passed through the long 
dark gateway^ and found ourselves inclosed 
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within the massy walls and lofty ramparts of a 
strong fortified town. The fortifications of 
Verdun are by Vauban, and it is considered 
as a very strong place; although it is com- 
manded by higher ground on almost every side. 
It was here that the Duke of Brunswick made 
that much-famed halt^ which had so ruinous an 
influence upon the revolutionary war. And 
here his army experienced the fatal effects of 
indulging^ without restraint^ in the use of that 
delicious food^ which the vineyards of that 
country offer, at the season when the fruit is ri- 
pening. They feasted upon the grapes, with- 
out considering^ or, perhaps, knowing the .ccHir 
sequences, which are to be expected from such 
a momentary gratification. Dysentery became 
general amongst them ; they died by thousands, 
and their bones are still found heaped into a 
vault, which formerly belonged to the Carthusian 
friars. 

And here I must mention a revolting inatten^ 
tion to the claims of humanity, which the French 
were guilty of, in their system of marching, 
prisoners, whether of their own nation or fo- 
reigners, from brigade to brigade. I must ad- 
mit, or, perhaps, I ought to say contend, that 
I think the intention of the French government, 
whether from policy or from any better motive,! 

D 
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especially in the latter years of oar captivity^ 
was, that their prisoners, of the English at least, 
should be well treated. And the fraud and 
oppression which were frequently practised to- 
wards them, was, evidently, that of individuals, 
sever encouraged, and when known, seldom 
overlooked by the ruling power.* But in this 
instance, the fault was in the system; and a 
regulation of the government, abominable in 
itself, was executed by soldiers f of a descrip^ 
tion most given to oppression. It was s£ad, 
that this cave of bones was, at one period, the 
place where persons were lodged, who were 
passing through Yerdun from brigade to bri- 
gade. But, whether this be, or be not tnie^ 
they were often lodged in places, even less con« 
Mstent with £he attention due to humanity ; and 
as there was no difference made between the 
persons, who were so marched, fi>r different 
offences, an English gentleman, who had ai>- 
tempted his escape in the most honourable man- 
ner, or who had been denounced on the most 
ridiculous and imaginary accusation — an honest 
tradesman who had escaped, from an insupera^- 

^ General Wirion was denounced for oppressing and rob- 
l)ing the English ; when, from fear of the events he put an 
lend to his own existence. 

X -f- Qensdarmes. '/ 
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We horror of the conscnripiion, and a murderer^ 
or aa inoorrigible felon^ would ofteo be marched 
in company^ sometimes with their hands strung 
together with a cord j* and at nighty even in the 
middle of winter^ tamed into one of these mise- 
rable places^ often without any thing but wet 
straw to lie upon, and, in some places, exposed 
to the open air.f 

* lieutenant Cooban was taken^ I thinks into MarseiUea 
Seeing the gensdarmes tying kis men with a cord^ he begged 
them not to treat them with such indignity^ and said, that he 
would be responsible for them ; when they insolently told him. 
thai fliey should do Ae same to himself ; and he was tied with 
has men, and marched to Verdun. Captain Brenton repre- 
sented this conduct of the gendanne> and he was punished. 

t Whibt Captain Lyall^ of the navy, Major Stanser, of 
the marines, and Mr. Palmer, who had been taken in a packet 
eoming from America^ were on their march> they were treated 
with great rigour, confined every night in the common pri- 
son ; and^ in one instance, a ferocious mastiff was left in the 
ceU with them, and the prisoners were told, that, as long as 
they lay quiet on the straw, the dog would not molest them ; 
but the moment they attempted to rise, he would seize them. 

On another occasion, three hundred men were lodged in the 
ruins of a church, the roof of which had fallen in. 

But a sad instance of ttie utter indifference of the French 
government to the claims of humanity in this particular, was 
exhibited in the answer of the minister of war to General 
Wirion, on the subject of a request made by Captain Brenton 
in behalf of a poor Uind prisoner. He had represented 
some interesting circumstuices regarding his .blindness, and 
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I speak the more feelingly upon this subject^ 
because^ having been afterwards^ for some 
years, in a situation, exposed, without any of 
my countrymen to support me, to frequent 
denunciations and constant threats of being 
marched, from brigade to brigade, to the dun- 
geon of Bitche, I never went to bed for nearly 
two years of the former part of my stay at 
Givet, without the apprehension, that I might 
be called up, during the night, and sent on a 
journey so little to be desired. And, although 
I felt a confidence that the Lord would support 
me, I yet had an extraordinary horror of such 
a deportation, and could compare it, in my own 
mind, to nothing but the prophet, in the siege 
of Samaria, sinking down in the mire of his 
dungeon. Where, indeed, a person was known^ 
he was treated with more consideration, and 
wherever there were officers in the army or 
navy, especially of superior rank, who were 
willing to take a prominent part in behalf of 
their fellow-prisoners, they were enabled to pre- 

earnestly entreated^ that, in bis helpless state, he might be 
permitted to stay at Verdun. To this request, in which the 
humanity of the JSnglish prisoners was much interestecU th^ 
minister, after having spoken largely upon every other sub- 
ject, gave this laconic answer, '^Quand a Vavengjle de 
M. BrentoB, qu' il file avec leti Autres!" 
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vent such wanton ill-treatmenty and sometimes 
to have it punished where it was committed. 
At Verdun, the senior officer. Captain, now Sir 
J. Brenton, Bart, who was wrecked in the Mi- 
nerve, from his personal character, as well as 
his rank in the navy, was very highly consi- 
dered; and his active exertions in behalf of 
the prisoners of every description were exceed- 
ingly serviceable to them ; and prevented much 
of that tyranny, which is too commonly exer- 
cised towards prisoners of war. 

The presence of this officer, and others taken 
in war, whom we found at Verdun on our ar- 
rival, contributed greatly to dissipate that gloom 
and apprehension which appeared to have taken 
possession of the Fontainebleau party, when 
we reached our destination, and found ourselves 
confined within the walls of the town. These 
officers, better acquainted with such circum- 
stances as arise out of the chances of war, felt 
a confidence in the protecting power of their 
sovereign, which soon communicated itself to 
those prisoners, who, in contradistinction, were 
called detenus.* And soon after, every person, 
above the rank of a common sailor, received a 

* Lieutenant Colonel, now General Cope, when his uncle, 
without any apparent reason, was ordered to Valenciennes, 
obtained leave to accompany hinu Finding the gensdarmes 
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carte de sortir, {>ennitting him to go out of 
town, io any direction, within a circle of two 
leagues, or about six miles. 

And here I must speak of the state of reli- 
gious feding amongst us in that place. What* 
ever that feeling might be, it will be admitted, 
that it was not sufficient to have any m^ked 
influence upon society : or rather, that it was 
not viewed as that which ought to have any 
visible effect upon the life, or any allowed part 
in conversation. In saying this, I am very fa? 
from intending to make any observation which 
may s^pear harsh or injurious* The greater 
number of those who moved in the higher cir- 
cles among our countrymen at Verdun, during 
the first two years of their residence in that 
place, would not, I conceive, themselves be 
much gratified by being considered as religious 
persons ; and they will be the first to admit, 
ittiat, however pleasing it might be to them- 
selves, the style of the society, and the nature 
of the amusements, were not such as were cal- 
culated to symbolize with the feelings of a reli*- 
gious mind, or to encourage the growth of the 
divine life within the heart of the believer. 

disposed to treat them with disrespect, he immediately put on 
his aniform, and experienced the good eifeot of it, in the con- 
sideration which was afterwards ^shown him. 
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It is, however, perhaps, tiie part of caodouir 
to confess, that my own views upon these sub- 
jects were, at that period, by no means the 
same as they afterwards were, and by the grace 
of God are at present. For while I reproved 
the more open pleasures of sin, i had not tiien 
the same objection to, what are called, the in* 
nocent amusements of life; and, sometimes, 
even joined in those that I considered most 
clearly unobjectionable, qr which were con* 
uected with some object of benevolence. I had 
not perceived the tendency of such things to 
dissipate the feelings, their inconsistency with 
a spiritual state of mind, the encouragement 
which they give to vices of the most pernicious 
and prevalent kind. I had not recognized that 
gospel principle, which requires us to consider 
the effect which our s^stions will have upon 
others ; and which the apostle places in a strong 
point of view, when he says, ^ If meat make 
pay brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
ithe world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.'' In temporal things, I am most ready 
to bear my feeble testimony to the good feel- 
ing which existed among the prisoners at Ver- 
dun. Even religious persons were treated with 
that sort of attention, which kind people show 
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to those^ whom they consider thus beside them- 
selves. 

And while religion was more than neglected^ 
never was there, perhaps, a more general sen- 
timent of sympathy in the distresses of the un- 
fortunate, than that which was exhibited^ on 
every occasion of misery and misfortune amon^ 
our countrymen^ often too, when the objects of 
such benevolence were known to be far from de- 
servings and nothing but ingratitude could be 
es^ected. Amidst a too general abandonment 
to dissipation, in all its fashionable vices, a can- 
did approval of principle, virtue, and even rc-i 
ligion in others, was at all times distinguisbrt 
able.* For myself, I have great satisfaction Japii 
stating, that, both in my individual and official./ 
capacity, I uniformly experienced the greatest; 
attention and kindness, even from those wboscL 

* Some instances of dignified conduct of a very honour- ^ 
able kind, appeared among us. Mr. Waller^ who had' been 
intimately acquainted with Mr. O^Conner, previous to h&S' 
sidc^OQ of those treasonable opinions and practice whick 
banishjed him from his country^ received, unexpectedly, pepr-^ 
m^ion to return home. Being informed that it was obtained., 
through the interest of Mr. Conner^ he instantly refused 
to accept it, and returned the passport. The minister of war^ 
hdi;^ever/was struck with a conduct so honourable, and ibr- 
itiMed to hiiA, unsolicited, a passport firom himself* 
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course of life I could not but reprove. And, 
amidst subjects of deep concern and regret, 
there are many incidents of my stay at Verdun, 
to which I look back with great pleasure. 
While the kindness I experienced could have 
no other motive, but a respect for that truth, 
which, though now neglected, they might some- 
time be brought to profess. 

On my arrival at this depot, I found the se- 
nior oflScer most ready to forward ray wishes, 
as to the establishment of divine service. He 
went with me to the general, and we obtained 
a large room in the college, which I caused to 
be fitted up for the purpose. And, as we were 
a^rehensive that some interruption might be 
0}Cperienced, from persons, who, through cu- 
riosity, might come in to see the service, we 
obtained a guard of two gensdarmes, whom I 
paid for their attendance every Sunday. Thus 
supported, I had nothing to wish for, as to the 
public worship of God. And all care of the 
bodily wants of those who were under my charge 
was, in a great measure, taken off my bands. 
Mr. Lee devoted his whole time to this object, 
as far as regarded the detained prisoners. 
And Captain Brenton, with a kindness and ac- 
tivity altogether rare, used every exertion to 
alleviate the distresses of the regular prisoners 
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of war. Mr. Gorden and Mr. Sevright gave 
their assistance; and being afterwards joined 
by the principal officers of the army and navy, 
and other benevolent individuals, a regular 
Committee was formed in the year 1804, for 
the purpose of soliciting and dispensing relief 
to the more necessitous prisoners in general^ 
as well those at Verdun, as in the other de- 
pots. 

Mr. Sevright had been agent for hi3 Majestjfa 
packets in Holland, where, although, at thi^t 
time, that country was at peace with £Qglap4, 
be was taken, contrary to all former precedent, 
in the execution of his duty, and sent to Ver- 
dun. Mr. Gorden was a clergyman, and ,bad 
been travelling in the south of France, wit^ a 
young gentleman of the name of Storer. V^hil^ 
on their return, they were made prisoners at 
Lyons. Mr, Storer had his own carriage, apd 
a horse which he, occasionally, rode. And while 
Mr. Gorden and the gendarme were in the car- 
riage, and he on horseback, he escaped and got 
^way to ^England, Mr. Gorden was conducted 
to the depot, where he remained till its disso- 
lution, on the advance of the allies, in January 
J314; when he was removed with the other pri- 
soners, first to Blois, and afterwards to Gueret. 
On the estQ.blishment of the Committee, of which 
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I have spokeQ^ having then no spiritual charge^ 
be kindly undertook the principal correspon* 
dence and accounts ; and on Mr. Lee^s obtain- 
ing permission to go to Paris^ he became chair- 
man and treasurer. 

In this capacity I cannot speak too highly of 
the advantage^ which that depot especially, and 
the prisoners in general derived from the ser- 
vices of Mr. Gorden. In difficult cases be was 
always ready to use his influence and persuasion 
with the general on their behalf; and the ac- 
counts and correspondence with many depots^ 
and a number of prisoners^ amounting^ in the 
end, to 16,000, required a superintendance, for 
which the peculiar talent and application of Mr, 
Grorden were singularly fitting. And the natural 
kindness and activity of his disposition led him 
to devote his endeavours to this benevolent pur- 
pose. Having had my whole attention occupied 
in the spiritual charge of my flock, and having 
removed from Vef dun before the charitable fund 
was fully established, I cannot enter into the 
particulars of its supply or management. But 
in the depdt of Givet, where I had the chief, 
and, for the greater part of the six years that I 
was there, the unassisted maoagement of the 
distributions, I can speak of its beneficial ef- 
fects. 
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The most liberal donations from home^ and 
from benevolent individuals among the pri- 
soners, were placed at the disposal of the ge- 
neral Committee, and dispensed to our more 
distressed countrymen, in small pecuniary addi- 
tions to the French allowances. From this fund 
also were defrayed, subsequently, the expenses 
of the schools and dispensaries, originally insti- 
tuted at Fontainebleau and Verdun, by means of 
small subscriptions among the prisoners; but 
which were now established, from time to time, 
upon a larger scale, at the different depdts; 
and remittances were made to English gentle- 
men resident on Parole, in various parts of 
France, for the relief of prisoners on march. 
I am happy to bear testimony to the advantages 
resulting from the succour thus afforded to our 
distressed countrymen, by this munificent sub- 
scription for their relief It was a most season- 
able support under the rigours of an imprison- 
ment, protracted, perhaps, beyond example, 
and had the effect, not only of relieving their 
bodily wants, but, no doubt, of supporting 
their moral courage, and preventing them from 
yielding to the temptations, which were con- 
stantly held out to them, to become traitors to 
their country, and rebels against their King. 

By these arrangements, I was enabled to turn 
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my whole attention to the service of God, and 
the religious instruction of the congregation, 
with which his providence had brought me in 
connexion. And it will readily be believed, 
that this was of a nature to find me sufficient 
employment. Young as I then was in the mi- 
nistry, without books, or any thing that could 
give me the least assistance, the weekly prepa- 
ration for the pulpit cost me much labour and 
study ; and left me lesis time than I could have 
wished, for visiting the sick, attending the in- 
struction of the children, and giving some as- 
sistance in conducting the business of the dis- 
pensary. 

The congregations were such as, in a parish, 
would have been considered a good portion of 
the population. There, where all were within 
the walls of a town, and no occupation could 
prevent their attendance, I thought it so small 
as to be very discouraging. There were, how- 
ever, those who set their face as a flint against 
the too prevailing contempt of God and his 
service, and not only called upon them over 
whom they had influence, to show, at least, an 
outward respect for the ordinances of Jehovah; 
but themselves led the way to the house of the 
Lord. J 

A prominent situation in life is a talent, of 
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fearful weight, and its consequences are little 
apprehended. In its abuse, it destroys the 
bodies and souls of persons unknown^ and with 
whom the individual so distinguished has not 
the least acquaintance. In but an ordinary 
improvement of it, it is equally influential ; and^ 
if the servants of Ood are unable to trace to 
this source any measure of their own spiritual 
improvement here, they will, no doubt, find it 
written in the book of life, when it shall be 
opened, that the Lord has fulfilled his promise^ 
^ To him that hath shall be given.'* An outward 
attendance on the worship of God is a duty so 
obvious, that the neglect of it will, no doubt, be 
imputed even to them, of whom it cannot be 
said. Behold, he prayeth. And, as hearing and 
prayer are appointed means of grace, as well as 
the exercise of it, we have scriptural ground to 
hope, that they who are induced to attend upon 
the worship of God, may be touched with a coal 
firom the altar, and become sensible, that there 
is a peace which passeth all understanding. 

I had hoped, that there might have been those 
amongst the French, to whom my ministry 
might be useful. Two instances only occurred, 
during my stay at Verdun, in which such an op- 
portunity appeared to present itself ; and the 
result^ in both cases, was any thing but satis- 
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factory. There were no protestants in that 
neighbourhood^ as far as I could discover. And 
the extreme jealousy of the priests rendered 
any efforts to be useful among the people of the 
country extremely hazardous. 

One day^ as I came out of churchy a person 
accosted me, in a language which I perceived 
was Latin, but which, from a pronunciation 
altogether different from our own, I could with 
difficulty understand. He then spoke a French 
equally unintelligible; and, between the two 
languages, I at length made out, that he was 
a protestant from Hungary, who had come to 
settle in that country. He spoke Latin with 
a fluency which greatly surprised me, as he was 
only a labouring man. And, when I came to 
inquire into the cause of an education, which 
appeared so much above his station in life, he 
informed me, that that language was spoken 
there as commonly as their own ; and that there 
was not a person, however illiterate, who did 
not speak it with the same ease. For some time 
he frequently attended our service, and when 
the sacrament was to be administered, he and 
his wife expressed an earnest Wish to partake 
of that means of grace. 

I was, however, advised to be upon my 
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guard ; and I learned that a clergyman,* in a 
distant part of France, had been persecuted and 
imprisoned, and threatened with consequences 
of the most serious kind, from interfering in 
behalf, even of some of our own countrymen, 
whom the priests were successfully endeavour- 
ing, by working upon their fears and supplying 
their wants, when they were sick in the hospital, 
to bring over to the confession of the Roman 
faith. I took the precaution to go to the ge- 
neral, who, caring for none of these things, 
readily gave his permission. And I had good 
hope, that the seed of grace was sown in the 
hearts of these two persons. But this hope 
was, subsequently, much diminished ; and after- 
wards, I saw less of them. Indeed, such viras 
the system of espionage, which obtained at that 
time, that we had always reason to apprehend, 
in such circumstances, something more than met 
the eye ; and I felt, at least, thankful, that I 
had been induced to act with so much caution. 

On another occasion, the family of a French 
officer, I think, a lieutenant in the army, sent to 
me, to say, that he was ill ; and, being a pro- 
testant, he would be much obliged to me, to 

* The Rev. Mr., now Dr. Hunt^ of Bedford. He had been 
chaplain to Lord Elgin, at Constantinople, and was taken pri- 
soner, in travelling through France, on his return home. 
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come and administer the sacrament to him. I 
went, and foand him, evidently, in the last mo- 
ments of his existence. He was in that state 
of mind, so very common with those who have 
lived, to say the least, carelessly, and, on the 
bed of extreme sickness, desire to trim the 
lamp of the believer,' and die the death of the 
righteous; forgetful of that awakening question 
of the apostle, in such a case, " How can we 
escape?'' He, however, consented to all I said ; 
and I did not venture to refuse him the out- 
ward means of that grace, which he seemed to 
desire, the pledge of that faith, which the Lord 
may give at the last moment of a life of trans- 
gression. ' As soon as the service was ended, 
he burst out in the most bitter lamentations, in 
a German accent, and, perhaps, not a very cor- 
rect FVench expression, C'est fini de moi — 
c'est fini de moi P All I wished to say was 
quite lost upon him ; and I learned, with a feel- 
ing of fear for him, which I have not yet for- 
gotten, that he did not survive many hours. 

How joyful, at such a moment, is the sure 
hope of the believer ! He seems already to re- 
ceive an earnest of that triumphant joyi which 
he will experience at the Lord's appearing : 

Lo, this is our God, we have waited for him, 
and he will save us ; we will rejoice and be glad 

E 
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ki his salvation!" Instead of their terrors in- 
creasing^ the Lord often gives an increased as* 
surance^ at that moment^ even to them who 
have, previously, not been exempt froiu dis- 
couraging fears and harassing doubts. And 
He fiilfils to them, at that hour of need, the 
gracious promise, Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.''* 

I had not been long at Verdun, wh&k the 
question of the marriage of prisoners became 
again a subject of much embarrassment to me. 
An application was made to me for that pur- 
pose, which, as I had solemnized one marriage 
at Fontainebleau, I had the more difficulty in 
refusing. I again applied to every one in the 
depot, who was likely to have any information 
upon the subject, but in vain. No one could 
give me the least assistance ; yet, all were of 
opinion, that there must be some way of legally 
performing this ceremony. And, as the forms 
which the marriage act had prescribed, were 
either impossible to be complied with, or would 
have been absurd and useless in a foreign coun- 
try, it was generally thought that these ought 
to be dispensed with, and the marriages take 

* I have two remarkable instances^ of late occurrence; in 
my own parish^ in the one case, in the other case, that of a 
very near relation. 
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place without them^ as they bad done previous 
to the passing of that act. I myself doubted, 
whether, in a legal point of view, I could safely 
refuse to officiate ; and I was persuaded thai, 
in tiie sight of God, I should be doii^ wrong to 
decline it. Of this opinion were all whom I 
consulted^ and the parties themselves expressed 
themselves strongly^ though, I am bound to say^ 
very respectfully. I again performed the cere- . 
mony; and two other marriages were solem- 
nized, before I could obtain any satisfactory in- 
formation. 

In the mean time^ I was informed^ that every 
clergyman^ who officiated out of the British 
dominions, was considered under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of London. I, therefore, 
wrote to the then Bishop, Dr. Randolph ; who, 
immediately, gave me the most satisfactory an^ 
swer. His lordship stated, that it was his own 
opinion, and in this one of the first ecclesias- 
tical lawyers in England, whom he had con* 
suited, concurred, that the marriages ought first 
to be legalized according to the rites of the 
country in which the individuals were living; 
and that he had no doubt, every marriage so 
entered into, would be perfectly valid in point 
of law. I might, then, without the least appre- 
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hension, give to such marriages the sanction of 
religion. 

I DOW found that I had an Herculean task 
before me. Marriage^ in France, was a civil 
contract; and rarelyy at that period, was it 
thought necessary to seek a blessing of Him, 
who has made marriage the very image and 
symbol of our spiritual union with the Saviour. 

. The public, worship of God had been restored 
in that country. But, in this lesa ostensible 
dasial of the truth, the demon of infidelity still 
showed himself in the public acts of that peo- 
ple. . Individuals, indeed, were left to seek the 
sanction of religion in their marriage ; and to 
show, on this great event of their lives, their 
faith in Him, who is united to his church,. ;in 
bonds indissoluble, and eternal. But there was 
no: public recognition of this great truth. The 
evading of it, or holding .it in contempt, even 
by persons of the highest authority and dis- 
tinction in the country, would have been an 
individual act ; . this law gave to the neglect a 
national character ; and the government of the 
country thus publicly declared, that they no 
longer considered marriage as a symbol of .the 

: mystical union of the church with her Lord. 
That individuals should be left to serve God, 
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or : serve :him ; not^- and, ; .especially, that they 
should be -allowed to jserve him according to 
their ibonisciencevis a wise and necessary toler 
raiice. '. But to register, by a public act of go- 
vemoient, the national opinion, that it is a 
matter of total : indifference, whether a man be 
a Christian or not, is, as far as it goes, a na- 
tional rejection of the triith, aind denial of the 
Saviour. 

Biit if the Christian ceremony was dispensed 
with, there was no lack of ceremonies of a ser 
cular kind, and those sufficiently idle, and difr 
ficult to be complied with. Indeed, in the pre- 
sent case, as, perhaps, in the generality of cases, 
they were impossible ; and, as the expense was 
heavy, the parties, who considered themselves 
married long ago, to 6very Christian purpcfse, 
were extremely disinclined tp take any further 
measures. The code Napoleon required, that 
twelve persons should be brought before the 
juge ,de paixy io testify their knowledge of the 
parties, and that they were above the age of 
twenty-one. And, as in most cases, where the 
persons came from a distance, this was difficult, 
as, in this, it was impossible, the law, in its 
strictness, was generally dispensed with, or false 
depositions were made on the occasion. In the 
present instance, the magistrate admitted the 
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inability to comply with the requirement ; and 
said we must bring the best witnesses we could. 
And, as I represented to the parties^ tiiat their 
marriage wonid be illegal^ and their children 
would be the sufferers^ if they neglected, and 
that, hitherto^ it had cost them nothing, they at 
length consented. Twelve persons were pro- 
vided by each of the parties, a ridiculous proces 
verbal was made out,* and, of three couples 
who bad been thus united, two had the advan- 
tage of the sage exhortations of the mayor of 
the place, and obtained his sacred permission to 
live together as man and wife ; tbe dther two 
persons, who were in a low situation of lifi^ 
having made their escape before tbe instructions 
of the bishop arrived. 

Thus my doubts and difficulties, upon this 
head, were ended. But it was far from being 
so with the importunities, arising from the in- 
ability of those who wished to be married, to 
comply with these harassing demands of the 

* In stating their residences, one of the witnesses gare his 
address Southampton. The clerk had great difficidty in 
making out this name ; when the worthy magistrate thought 
it became him to reprove the inaptitude of his assistant : Ig- 
norant exclaimed he, tu ne connois done pas la province 
de Southampton?" — Query, Was this Frenchman acquainted 
with the privileged pecoliaorities of the city of Southampton? 
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law. And this continued to be a subject of 
discomfort to me^ as long as I remained in that 
country. For, not only those who could not be 
expected to be so well aware of the conse- 
quences, but even persons of education^ were, 
sometimes, anxious to avoid the ceremony at 
the municipality, which alone could render tho 
marriage legal; and would, in fact, have dis- 
pensed with it, had I not insisted on its previous 
performance. 

Some time after, I received, on what occasion 
I do not now recollect, some old newspapers 
from England. These were still news to us; 
and so rarely did we get a sight of any thing 
published in our land of liberty, that we read 
them with great avidity. And, in one of these, 
I found, to my great astonishment, an article 
upon the subject of marriages performed at 
Verdun. It stated, that much distress had been 
occasioned in some families, by marriages that 
had taken place in that depot; for the usual 
ceremonies not having been performed, and the 
clergyman not being in orders ! it was now dis- 
covered that the marriages were illegal. In 
this statement there was so much that was true, 
and so much that was false and malicious, that 
I could not doubt of its having been put in by 
some one on that side the water. There was. 
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however, in the then state of the communica*' 
tions, no means of making inquiry, or contra* 
dieting the statement; and I was, therefore, 
compelled to leave it to time to set the matter 
to rights. Indeed, the only persons who had 
been thus united were servants, and people in 
the lower walks of life, whose friends are less 
affected by these things, and probably would 
never hear of them. I was not, therefore, ap- 
prehensive of any such very serious conse- 
quences to the feelings of those connected with 
them, as the sensitive mind of the person who 
gave this article to the editor of the paper ap- 
peared to imagine. Nor did I think, that such 
a notice exhibited his tender concern for their 
distresses, in a strong point of view, or was a 
judicious means of preventing or alleviating 
them. 

Amongst the detenus, some attempts werei 
made to escape from their parole, and some suc- 
ceeded. Some, also, of the captains of mer- 
chantmen, brought much discomfort upon that 
class of persons, by breaking these engage- 
ments. The consequence, in the first instance, 
was, that all those whose vessels did not amount 
to a certain tonnage, were sent away to other 
depots ; and, on a subsequent occasion, they 
were all confined in the citadel of that place. 
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This appeared to me to render a change in the 
performance of divine service necessary. I did 
not think it right to leave, so large a portion of 
the prisoners without that public means, of 
grace. And I, therefore, requested permission 
of the general to come into the citadel for the 
exercise of my ministry, , which he readily 
granted. A room was assigned me for that 
purpose, which they themselves fitted up, in the 
best way that their circumstances would permit. 
There were among the captains of merchant- 
men, some decidedly pious men, and others who 
were seeking. From the very little that I saw 
of them, it appeared to me, that some fruit to 
the Saviour might be expected among them. 
But I was not permitted to have any communi- 
cation with them, except at the time of diyine 
service; and it was not long, before I was 
called to labour in another, part of the Lord's 
vineyard. 

The general congregation, to say the least> 
did not increase; a spirit of carelessness was 
more general, and the consequence was natural, 
vice gained, like an infectious disorder; and 
* while a few remained stedfast in the worship 
of God, their number . was, comparatively, very 
siftall. 

One . circumstance of sonqie peculiarity has 
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often struck me. A lady, who never appeared 
in the congregation on any other occasion^ r©' 
gularly attended on Good Friday. And^ as it 
is impossible for any one to recognize the indi* 
vidaal, I mention it^ as an awakening fact^ that 
it may lead to reflection. I was anxious to 
know to what it might be attributed^ and to 
observe what would be the result. And it 
added greatly to this anxiety, that on each of 
these days, I felt that the sermon I had pre- 
pared, was not that lively appeal, which was 
called for by a subject so interesting and awful. 
What was the cause of so peculiar an attention 
to the day of the Lord's passion ? Was it that 
sympathy with the sufferings and agonies of the 
Man of sorrows, who loved us, and gave Him^ 
self for us, which women still showed, when all 
men forsook Him ? or, was it purely accidental ? 
Would the Lord recognize in this, the love of 
the Saviour, and give an increase of faith ? or, 
would He punish the neglect of His ordinances, 
on every other occasion, in the way peculiar to 
such forgetfulness of Him, by taking away that 
which she had ? I had no means of ascertain^ 
ing any thing, upon this subject, myself, and the* 
accounts which I have subsequently had from 
others, do not lead me to augur favourably. 
But, however it may have been, the question 
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i» now decided for ever^ as vegatdB this indi- 
yidual ; the scene labour is closed, and the 
grave has put a final term to erery work and 
device connected with salvation. This common 
home has already received many who were col* 
lected in that place. May we who remain^ be 
induced to take an useful retrospect of the time^ 
too little improved^ which we passed there^ 
and redeem that which is thus peculiarly con- 
tinued to uSy to lay hold of the promise of ever- 
lasting life! 

Mr. Gorden had kindly assisted me^ on dif- 
ferent occasions, in the service. As he mixed 
more in society than I had ever done^ I hoped 
they might be induced to join the congregation 
more generally^ if he took the charge of it. 
At all events^ he had undertaken to do so ; and 
thus, as my place would be supplied^ I became 
anxious to find a field of more decided useful- 
ness. And, however, I have to be thankful for 
many temporal blessings, and many personal 
kindnesses, during my stay at Verdun ; in a re- 
ligious point of view, J know not of any decided 
instance, in which I could hope that my labours 
had been useful. 

For myself, I had a real and earnest desire 
for the spiritual good of my flock, according to 
the light which God had given me. But, I 
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must admits that, at that period, my ministry 
was sadly defective in point of doctrine, and by 
no means of that awakening kind, which^ in a 
society so constituted, might have any ^reat 
hope of success. ^But God's ways are not our 
wayjs ; and he seeth not as man seeth.^ The 
time was now come, when the Lord would pro- 
vide a great harvest for the kingdom of his Son. 
And he prepared his instrument, as the potter 
prepares his clay. I am now to speak of a 
portion of the English prisoners, whose spiritual 
state, from that of a gross wickedness, such as 
is seldom seen, became as gratifying and de^: 
lightful, as that which I had before witnessed 
had been discouraging. 

At the request of the senior oflScer, I was 
appointed chaplain for British prisoners in 
France; and this gave me a claim, which, to 
the great astonishment of every one, the French 
government admitted, to choose a depot, where 
the prisoners, being; confined to the walls of the 
prison, had the greatest need of the consola- 
tions of religion. And Givet, as the first es- 
tablished, and, perhaps, at that time, the most 
numerous depot, was fixed upon. This was, 
indeed, an undertaking of no small difficulty 
and apprehension. The person .who had been 
sent there to provide for the comforts of the 
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prisoners, had been removed; and every one 
who could give them any assistance, or protect 
them From the oppression and covetousness of 
their keepers, had been sent away. It was re- 
presented to me, that if any accusation, as was 
most probable, should be brought against me, 
there would not be one of my countrymen to 
support or assist me. And I was informed, that 
the food in that place was bad, and the people 
still worse. 

With an increasing family, it might, perhaps, 
have been doubtful, whether the call of duty 
was very clear. I, however^ did not hesitate, 
and looked forward with the cheerfulness of 
hope, to that which seemed to me to open a 
door of much useful exertion. I set off, there- 
fore, to this place in the latter end of the year 
1805. 
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CHAPTER m. 



On my arrival at Givet, I soon discovered, that 
I had undertaken a task of much more dif- 
ficulty and danger, than I had at all been will- 
ing to believe. I found the depdt in the most 
deplorable state. Both in a moral and physical 
point of view, it would be difficult to conceive 
any thing more degraded and miserable. And, 
as regards religion, every appearance of it was 
confined to some twenty methodists, who were 
the objects of the most painful persecution, and 
oflen the innocent cause of the most dreadful 
blasphemies. For, not content with abusing^ 
and sometimes ill-treating them, the drunken 
and vicious, more efiectually to distress and 
grieve them, would blaspheme that sacred Name 
by which we are called, and utter their con- 
tempt in the most extravagant and offensive 
mockery. The bodily privations of the pri- 
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soners, and their want of the comforts, and 
even necessaries of life, was equally distressing. 
The barracks were situated in a narrow pass, 
between the perpendicular rock of the fortress 
of Charlemont, on the one side, and the river 
Meuse on the oth^ ; and all the space the men 
had for exercise, was between the building itself 
and the river^ along the side of which was a 
wall. This slip of ground, not more than 
about ten paces in width, and exposed to the 
southern sun, was, in the heat of summer, a 
complete oven. Yet here they were obliged to 
walk, except they would stay in a hot room, 
with sixteen persons crowded into it, all the 
day. In the hospital, the sick were mixed with 
those of the prisoners of other nations; and 
were in a shocking state of neglect, and covered 
with vermin. Not a single prisoner was al- 
lowed to go out into the town ; and ev^n the 
interpreter was accompanied by a gendarme. 
It was almost impossible for any of them to get 
any thing from their friends, for there was no 
one to receive it for them ; and the little that 
did come, was subjected to a deduction of five 
per cent by the marechal des logis. And so 
great was their distress, at that moment, that, 
unable to satisfy the craving of hunger, they 
were seen to pick up the potatoe pealings, that 
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were thrown out into the court, and devour 
them. 

It appears to be the natural tendency of mi- 
sery and want, to foster vice, and encourage 
the worst feelings of the human heart; and 
that effect, in its fullest sense, was produced on 
this occasion. The little money that was re- 
ceived by the prisoners, instead of being ^Stip- 
plied to the relief of their wants^ and to make 
them more comfortable in food and clotbiog, 
was spent in riot and excess. On these occa)> 
sions, sailors are, of all other men, most rtody 
to communicate, and never think of to-morrow. 
And, left, as they were, entirely to thertiselv^»j 
no one caring for their souls, no one having 
the desire, or the power to restrain them, either 
by force or by persuasion, in the midst of the 
real distress which they experienced, the depot 
of Givet was, perhaps, at that moment, tbe 
most reprobate spot that can be imagined. > 

In addition to these discouragements, con- 
nected with the field of labour which I had un^ 
dertaken, I soon found, that there were difficiil* 
ties in my own situation, which would, probably, 
involve me in personal danger of a very serious 
nature ; or, at least, cause me to be sent awqy 
to the dungeons of Bitche. 

The. commandant, and those who were uncli^f 
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his orders, from the time I arrived at the depdt, 
viewed me with a very evil eye. They had all 
a share in the spoil of the poor prisoners ; and 
my interference on their behalf, and the oppor- 
tunities which I had of detecting their extor- 
tionsy enraged them exceedingly against me. 
Whenever I made an attempt, as I frequently 
did, to put a stop to the exactions upon the 
money which was sent in to the men; or when 
any complaint was made of the meat or the 
bread, these officers were loud in their threats 
of denunciation, and sending me off to Bitche. 
And for the first two years of my stay in that 
place, I never went to bed without the impres- 
sion upon my mind, that, ere the morning, I 
might probably be thus suddenly marched off. 

Before I left Verdun, I had been cautioned 
not to pay any money to the prisoners, which 
might be remitted to me, either from their 
friends in England, or from the charitable fund 
at Verdun, without express permission from the 
comrtiandant ; a caution which proved most 
salutary. For, even though I obtained this per- 
mission, the mareschal des logis came to me, 
the next morning, in a great rage, reproached 
me with taking away his honest gains, and re- 
quired me, in future, to send in the money 
through him. I complained to the commandant, 

p 
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who inveighed against the avarice of this man ; 
but I found, that he was either unwilling, or 
afraid to redress this shameful abuse. And, 
although subsequently, made many attempts 
to pay the men their money without this abonod- 
nable drawback, it was always without effect, 
and at the risk of being denounced, and sent 
away from the dep6t. 

The exertions which were made, during^ the 
long-continued detention of the English pri- 
soners in France, for the relief of such among 
them as were in want, are known to every 
one. The sums so raised, were contributed by 
benevolent individuals in London ; to whom the 
collections made throughout the country, for the 
same charitable purpose, were also forwarded ; 
and by them committed to the care of some 
of the most respectable persons in the depdt 
of Verdun, who had formed themselves into a 
committee for that effect. These gentlemen, 
who were themselves liberal contributors, dish 
pensed to the necessitous, and sent to the dift- 
ferent depots, such relief as the exigencies <^ 
each> required. And sometimes, in the hope 
of more effectually alleviating the sufferings of 
those confined in distant places, individuals, 
from this chief depot, went to visit thern^ and 
even take up their temporary or permaneql 
abode among them. 
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At the time these charitable contributions 
welre received at Givet, — and the payment to 
each prisoner was small^ though the ' whole 
amount was considerable^ — went to the com- 
mandant^ and represented to him the charitable 
object of the money that was to be distributed ; 
and said, I hoped he would not allow any de- 
duction to be made from trifling sums, arising 
from such a source; He said^ it would be al- 
together shameful^ willingly gave me the per- 
mission to pay it, and granted my further re- 
quest^ that a certain number of the prisoners 
should be permitted to come into the town^ once 
a week, to lay out the money more advanta- 
geously, in necessaries for themselves and their 
fellow-prisoners. This was very joyful to the 
poor men ; but, unfortunately, they could not 
contain their triumph ; and boasted, in not very 
measured terms, that they had, at lipngth, over- 
come the mareschal des logis. This was suf- 
ficient; the commandant took this excuse for 
withdrawing the Qprmission. And, before the 
next weekly pay-day arrived, I received a mes- 
sage from him, that he had a particular reason 
for desiring that I would not again pay the 
money myself. I said, that in thdt case, I 
would not pay it at all. And for a considerable 
time I resisted. But surrounded as I was with 

f2 
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spies^ I could hot explain what I was doin^ to 
the men. And, even if I bad; the commandant 
well knew they were too impatient to receive 
their money, not to submit to the sacrifice, even 
of the half, if it were required," rather than 
wait. He, also, had his hired friends, not only 
among the gensdarmes, but among the men 
themselves ; who insinuated to them, that it 
was all my fault that it was not paid.* They 

* I think it was on this occasion, that^ one morning', as I 
was going in^ as usual> to early prayers^ one of the men who 
had liberty to come into the town, came to me, and advised 
me not to go into the priefon ; for the men were ready to make 
an attempt upon my Ufe, except I would promise to send in 
.tiie money, which he knew I would not do. I, however^ 
went in. The men were crowded, in a very tumultuous man- 
ner, in my way. There was a great buzz and murmur, but 
DO one spoke; and I passed through them, and found my 
people as devout and totally unaffected with the' stoiliii' that 
was going forward around them, as if they had -been^ in 
another atmosphere. As I returned through the passage, 
still crowded with the perturbators, a man came up to me, and 
I then made up my mind, that the scene was going to begin. 
He was, however, only come, as was usual every time 1 went 
ill, to ask me to do something for him; and I then passed 
through the crowd, more dense and tumultuous than before, 
without, however, being accosted by any one. This sort of 
ebullition, fomented by the commandant and his people, 
while I durst not explain myself even to them in whom I had 
the greatest cofifide&ce, occurred two or three times daring my 
residence at Givet. 
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sent in a specific message to^ the . comniandaiit^ 
that , tbey were willing to pay the deduction as 
usual ; and^ after resisting for, I thinks two pay- 
days^ at lengthy felt that it was wrong any 
longer to deprive the poor men of a charitable 
relief so necessary for. them^ and again sub- 
mitted to this iniquitous tax.^ - 

The great difficulty of my situation > arose from 
hence: I knew that, if I were found, direcfly 
or indirectly, opposing, or interfering with the 
business of the dep6t, otherwise than with the 
consent of the commandant, and as I was able 
to work upon his moral feeling, or regard to his 
character, I should immediately be sent away; 
I was permitted to go there only as chaplain; 
and it was evident, from every one else, who 
could have done any thiqg for .the prisoners, 
having been sent away, that I should not be 
allowed to stay, in any other capacity. Traps 
were constantly laid for me,* and I knew, by 

* Ckie evening, when some French persons in the town 
were sitting with me, some one desired to speak with me. I 
went out to him into the ante-room, and he began to state to 
me,' in a voiee which must be audible in the room where 
they were sitting, the ingratitude of' the French government 
towards him, and to request me to communicate to' th^ Bri- 
tish admiralty^ a plan which he had discovered, of destroykig 
a whole fleet of ships oF war. I simply told him, thai I was 
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examples before my eyes, that, if they could 
find any such interfering to allege against me, 
they would say to me, as they always did, that 
the thing I complained of was a shameful abuse. 
Bat they would have denounced me, as one of 
the commandants afterwards did, as having 
done something, which they knew the minister 
of war, without any inquiry, would punish, by 
sending me away from the depot. And as they 
would be very angry, and their accusation be 
of a kind which he would consider serious, an 
order would come doym, be put in execution, 
perhaps, in the middle of the night; and- with- 
out any explanation, or, probably, any one know- 
ing it, till the following morning, I should have 

there as a minister of religion^ and coald not enter into any 
thing, of a military or political natare* 

At another time, the Count de L., a Flemish nobleman, 
introduced himself to me, in what way it does not now occur ' 
to me. I had not the least suspicion of him; and even 
when my French friends cautioned me, I thought they were 
only angry with him, because he spoke so much against 
that people and government. Even this circumstance g'ave 
me no distrust, because it was common with the Fleming^s* 
However, he was so ultra in his remarks, saying that they 
had scarcely a human countenance, and things equally absardy 
that I inclined to the opposite side of the question, and never 
said any thing that could be laid hold of, not from suspicion^ 
but from a cautiousness which had become habitual. 
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been marched from brigade to brigade, to the^ 
fortress of Bitche^ subject to join company with 
deserters and criminals^ and tied^ it might be^ 
hand to hand with them.* This might have 
been risked ; but in what state would the poor 
fellows have been left ? They would have been 
reduced to the same miserable condition in 
which I found them^ with the additional oppres- 
sion, which would arise from the angry feeling 
left upon the minds of the officers^ who had 
charge of them. And thus sound policy^ and a 
conscientious regard to the object for which I 
was permitted to be at the depots the religious 
instruction and consolation of the prisoners^ 
perfectly coincided. Under any circumstances, 
I could not have thought a disingenuous con- 
duct right, and must have given up any advan- 
tage, or even usefulness, rather than resort to 

^ Dr. LawmoDt^ the surgeon of the ship commanded by 
the unfortunate Captain Wright, and who afterwards prac- 
tised as physician at Glasgow, obtained permission^ about 
two years after my removal to Givet, to go and reside at that 
depdt, in the exercise of his profession. He was making 
the journey on foot, when a party of gensdarmes^ who were 
conducting some felons, overtook him ; and^ in spite of his 
passport^ which he produced, he was strung to them by the 
hand, and marched to the next brigade. What then would 
such persons do, under a condemnatory order from the minis- 
ter of war ? 
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it. Bat I foundy that a plain and straightfor- 
ward coarse enabled me to be more serviceable 
to the prisoners. And though, sometimes^ I 
could not help making strong representations to 
the commandant^ J never worked indirectly^ or 
endeavoured to set the men's minds against 
bim. My general resource was persuasion^ and 
a direct appeal to his conscience and his amour 
propre, which was particularly his weak side. 
And with the aid of a very kind and influential 
French officer in the engineers, who was always 
ready to assist me, and favour the prisoners, 
I was enabled to accomplish more, by this open 
conduct, than I could have done by means of 
a more indirect and inimical nature. But it 
will readily be conceived, that, circumstanced 
as I was, this would oHea subject me to mis- 
representation, and render extreme circumspec- 
tion necessary. In the impossibility of know- 
ing who were in the interest of the commandant, 
even among the men themselves, I had but 
one resource, I suspected nobody, and I trusted 
nobody. I never explained my views or inten- 
tions to any one, and said nothing that required 
the least secrecy. At one time, therefore, the 
men, when they could not have what they 
wi3hed, suspected all was not right ; at another, 
when they complained of tyranny and knavery> 
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the. agents, and subalteros of the. commandant 
declared^ that I was ,at the bottom, of it^ and 
they would soon have me at the dungeons of 
Bitche; and^ at a thirds the commandant him* 
8(^lf would be influenced by his people^ and sus- 
pect me of underhand dealing.* 

In the end^ however^ what was done spoke 
foe itself. The . men . saw. that every means, in 
the. power of prisoners,, like themselves, were 
ui^ to prevent , them from being oppressed. 
The commandant felt, that my being there was 
a great check upon the> rapacity and. avarice of 
his . people ; and . they, and often . he himself, 
Wiere excessively enraged. But . the moral and 
religious feeling which was .manifested among 

* Mr. Lee and Mr. Maodef visited me at Giyet^ and went 
into ' the hospital with me. 1 stayed behind to speak to 
tlie men^ .when one of them took the. opportunity to go out to 
them, and say^ that he had not received his ^hare of some 
money which I had obtained for them from Sir J. Brenton; 
and which, from dishonesty on the part of a person whom 
he employed, had not been paid to them. At that moment 
I came up, and to the great surprise, I suppose, of the man, 
confirmed all that he iiad said. I informed them, that when 
the money had been paid, this man was not in the dep6t, and 
did not get his share ; and, if they would get it him, I should 
be very thankful; but, having engaged the captain to pay 
the money a second time, out of his own pocket, 1 had not 
the heart to apply to him a third. This they declined, and 
each of us gave the man something. 
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the men^ rendered them so mach more peaceful 
and sober^ more satisfied^ and even cheerful in 
their conduct, and so much more faithful to 
their word and engagements^ that I really 
think^ he felt it a sort of personal security to 
himself, and, upon the whole, an advantage. 

Thus exposed to many difficulties and per- 
sonal dangers, as to the temporal wants of the 
poor men ; in their spiritual concerns, and those 
immediately connected with them, I had abun- 
dant cause for thankfulness. On my first ap- 
plication for a place of worship, the com- 
mandant expressed his readiness to do every 
thing in his power. But he had no place at 
his disposal, larger than the ordinary sized 
room, which would not hold more than two hun- 
dred persons. This I obtained for the moment. 
But the colonel-director of engineers was then 
with the army in Germany ; and the grenier, 
the only place sufficiently large for the purpose, 
could only be obtained by a direct application 
to him. For the present, therefore, a room, 
perhaps a little larger than the others, where 
was an oven for the purpose of baking bread 
for the barracks, was converted into a chapel. 
A small plain desk was made by one of the 
men, which served also for a pulpit; and the 
clerk made use of a common table and stool. 
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What was waoting, hpwey^r^ in accommoda- 
tion^ was abundantly made iip by the spirit 
ly^hich soon was ipaiiifes|;ed among the prisoners ; 
$ind the Lord wrought powerlully among them. 
The place was crowded to excess^ and the 
Qveo, which reached so near the top of the 
room^ that the men could not sit upright upon 
it^ was always covered with them^ lying ip a 
mo^t painful position from want of room. 

The schools were, also^ immediately esta- 
blisihed ; aad> though the funds for all these ob- 
jects were, at that early period of our captivity, 
bfit scantily, and with great difficulty obtained, 
we yfere yet able to carry on a system of edu- 
cation, which, for extent, usefulness, and the 
rapid progress made by them that were in- 
structed, has, perhaps, seldom been equalled. 
It is, indeed, wonderful, at how small an ex- 
pense, a number of persons, generally amount- 
ing to between four and five hundred, were 
taught to read, write, go through the highest ♦ 
rules in arithmetic, navigation in all its most 
difficult branches, construct charts and maps, 
aad work at the practical part of their profes- 
sion, as far as it can be learned from a form of 
a vessel, which had been admirably rigged for 
that purpose. Yet the small sums given to 
those among them, who were capable of instruct- 
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ing their fellow-prisoners, as masters or assist- 
ants, were very usefhl. 

The immediate results, arising from this em* 
ployment of their time, were beneficial, in a 
degree, at least equal to the professional advan- 
tages, which they might hope to • experience in 
their future prospects. While they were th us re- 
ceiving instruction and edification, their thoughts 
were diverted from dwelling upon those mis- 
fortunes, which had the most pernicious effect 
and influence upon their minds, not only in a 
moral and religious point of view, but, oflen, 
as it regarded their health and spirits. And 
thus the fear of God, and the influence of moral 
duty and instruction, even in them that were 
not decidedly religious, reciprocally acted upon 
their minds; preserved them from that mental 
debasement, and those habits of depravity and 
vice, which are ever contracted and induced by 
ignorance and want of employment. 

And in the midst of these useful occupations, 
the Lord opened the hearts of many, to receive 
that hieavenly wisdom, the merchandize of which 
is better than silver, and the gain thereof thto 
fine gold ; without which, all our^ attainments 
are nothiiig ^orth; and with which att- the 
things we can desire are not to be compared. 
The number of boys was comparatively small ; 
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the greater number were men grown ; and some 
of those that were advanced in years, were 
anxious not to lose this opportunity of learning 
to read, at leasts their Bibles; to be able to 
study for themselves those oracles of eternal 
truth, which are able to make niien wise 
unto salvation, through faith that is in Christ 
Jesus." 

The hospital was another object of my im- 
mediate attention. It is remarkable, that this 
abode of sickness and misery^ was^ also, the 
most abandoned portion of the depot. In this 
respect, the remark which I have before made, 
is completely borne out. And here, where it 
might have been hoped^ that the afflicting hand 
of God, and the constant view of death, would 
have brought the most wicked to tremble at 
the thought of judgment, hardened impenitence 
kept pace with outward misery. And even 
after their wants were supplied, and every com- 
fort was provided for them, which affliction • 
is susceptible of, the hospital continued to be, 
with soiiie exceptions, much less under the in- 
fluence of religious improvement, than any other 
part of the depdt. 

My first object was to obtain for my country- 
men, a ward to themselves, separate from the 
prisoners of oth^ nations. One of the pri- 
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soners had already been employed^ in the joint 
capacity of interpreter and nurse. He was, by 
birth, a Portuguese, but had been many years 
in the English navy, and spoke English nearly 
as well as a native. He was, however, a per- 
son in whom I had not the least confidence, was 
hardened in all the callous and profligate prac- 
tices of the French nurses, and was, evidently, 
in the pay of the commandant. For the same 
reason, howfcver, T knew it would be impossi«- 
ble for me to displace him. And, after a vain 
attempt to do so, I endeavoured to make him as 
useful as possible; and contented myself with 
employing another person, and a third, as they 
were wanted, whom I found best suited to assist 
the sick, and administer to their comforts. 

It was my anxious wish to find a pious per- 
son, who was fit for this office, and was willing 
to take the charge, in which there were so many 
opportunities of usefulness. And, at length, 
0I succeeded in obtaining the appointment <^ 
one, who would, at all times, be ready to speak 
a word in season, to them who might be in^ 
duced to hear. From this time, the poor men 
were as comfortable as in an English hospital ; 
extreme cleanliness succeeded to the state of 
filth in which I had found them ; and as wine; 
and many other things of a cordial, or a nutri- 
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tious nature^ w^e there abundant, and very 
reasonable^ they hdA even greater comforts 
than would have been provided for them at 
home. And the consequence was, that we had 
a smaller proportion of deaths^ compared with 
the number of persons present^ than is scarcely 
ever known. 

A better spirit, also, began to be manifested 
amongst the men. The absence of the French 
nurses, hackneyed in every vice, and hardened 
amidst the most appalling scenes of sickness, 
misery, and death, contributed to prevent, in 
some measure, the ab^doned carelessness and 
unconcern which they showed, when those who, 
perhaps, had less reason to expect it than them- 
selves, were called before them, to give an 
account of the things done in the body. And, 
at least, they whose sufferings God had sane* 
tified, were not interrupted, as they had been, 
by the riot and blasphemy of the wicked and 
impenitent. 

In the mean time, a great sensation was 
created in the prison ; and, as in old time, some 
mocked^ while others, for the Grst time, saw 
before them an invisible and eternal world, 
compared with which, all the things they could 
desire were less than nothing and vanity. 
There were many among them already, whose 
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hearts tbe Lord opened^ to attend to the things 
which have been declared by prophets and apos- 
tles, and confirmed by God manifest in the 
flesh. Many were inquiring into the things 
which accompany salvation ; and^ in many^ the 
word of truth took deep root^ and they conti- 
nued seeking the grace of Christ. Nor have- 1 
the least reason to doubt^ that the Lord fulfilled 
to many his gracious promise, Seek and ye 
shall find and that, even now, some have en* 
tered into the vest, that remaineth for the peo« 
pie of God ; and othersare still so runnings that 
they may obtain. 

The methodist congregation were regular at- 
tendants on the service of the churchy and had 
their meetings night and morning.* They- were 
very useful in the work of God; and no w^ their* 
numbers increased. And^ soon after my arri'* 
val^ another meeting was formed^ of those who; > 
from time to time^ were under the influence* of 
conviction, arising out of, and more immecbU' 
ately connected with^ the congregation of tbef 
Church. As my own views, at the periodof^ 
my arrival at Givet, were by no means cleary^ 
it will readily be understood, that these persoM 

..- -..-It 

* They were not all Wesleyans ; but of that persaiunod^ 
jointly with those that hold the Calvinistic tenets. 
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did not see, at once^ all the riches of the grace 
of God. Still, their hearts were opened, and 
they *^ followed on to know the Lord/^ 

There were, as might be expected, discus- 
sions and disputes between the two classes, and 
among each other. These I endeavoured to 
allay, and encourage among them a single eye 
to Christ The work of God proceeded more 
rapidly than my most sanguine hopes could 
have anticipated. And one or other of the 
men were, frequently, receiving letters from 
their fellow*prisoners in other depdts, sajdng, 
that they heard the Lord was amongst them, 
and expressing a hope, that the influence might 
be felt amongst themselves. The change was, 
alsOjf soon visible in the lives and moral con- 
duct of the men, and recognized, as I have ob- 
served, by the commandant and all who had 
to do with them. Formerly, they could only be 
restrained by force, and bolts and bars were 
the only means of keeping them safely; now 
bolts and bars were vain, and they constantly 
Inroke through them ; but the commandant was 
persuaded, and acted entirely upon that per- 
suasion, that the only thing that could bind 
them, was the moral obligation of their word ; 
which, whether given or implied, they never 

G 
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broke> in any instance that came to my know* 
ledge. 

Nor wasi this confined to them that feared 
God ; the moral influence of Christianity spread 
through the whole^ and the most striking in^ 
stances of faithfulness to their word, and a 
sense of the obligation of it, were given by the 
prisoners. And it was not officers, or people 
of education, who thus distinguished themselves; 
biit common sailors, and y6ungsters, who might 
have been expected to view the breach of their 
parole only as a joke. So that it was coosir 
dered bs a national feeling, and raised the 
English character in that country extremely.* 
This conduct had also the happiest effect upon 
the comforts of the men. Previous to my ar- 
rival, they had, by degrees, been all confined fo 
the prison ; those who had been permitted to 
come out, having conducted themselves ill, or 

* Greneral Monleau, who would, willingly, have ordered 
the death of half a dozen English, in the mere hope of gira- 
lifying^ the Emperor^ was eomplairiing, in a^^ large party^ one 
evening, of the total impoasibility of keeping the ^glif^t 
n^dshipmsn ; and fiayipg, that he had put them in the: &trcu;ig^^ 
dungeons in vain. Je vous indiquerai^ general^*' said a 
lady in company, distinguished for her talents^ un moy ^ 
sAr." Tlie general was aD ears. *^ Mettez les isur leiiM 
Vole, les Anglois sont esolav^ de leor parole d'honne 
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run away. And^ at lengtb^ not one prisoner, 
without excepting even the interpreter^ was 
p^mittad to Dome out^ waAout ^ guards uader 
Mjf^fni^textttJ ! ;/« vm: .8 fi^o-u y. - , 

Hvl'> began by gbtting iout one^ aridythen a.' J sen 
cond> add third person, for my own service^ and 
as interpret .thenj aonie ^il^erjBi^ tin yvhom il 
hifllLi most cAnfidencei The. .good bdiasriour> of 
iSkHbOQ men^(eneouiag«d the commandant tto gavq 
Mbertyo to otfaerslo The j number^ dfl. tttojse; who 
Itfd' permission to. resida> in >^faeritown^aoriJto 
w»rk^;tiiKl w^lk out of the) prison, incpeased 
daily r' andviailengtb^. so ccnnplete was.hiaooii^ 
fidetice in theuM that he allowed/ many of) them 
to walk out into the country ; and thereiwerBj^ 
oflx^ as; many las two hundnid out of i the prison 
at ia time. ; .n ../ 

>t ▲nd? now> \ the director toi ^i^ineers^Lj^who 
hiid$ also, the fortifications under his direction^ 
lietiirwd irom tlpe Gmmn campaign. I made 
iiWDediate ^ppUeation^.to «hwv for^.w^^ 
iinnted^fornthe. comfotttand .dc(mmoM)dation^of 
|lMieidtp6ti aiid^ OQ' this occasion^ aa>i0n mil 
(ii^l^ he willingly .listened to our wishes, vand 
ll Dipre than we €^dted* . ;; v» \> ja 
PbwQ twsas .i8^i4^r(; i9f . the . court which sue^ 
thi|Lf^er) barracks^ (about the size of that 
bidtay between the^. jbuilding .and.^^he cTinreri 
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This was on the north side of the prison^ and 
was comparatively cool, from the shade afforded 
by the building ; when, on the other side, the 
heat, from the southern sun, and the reflection 
from the walls, was almost intolerable. But 
there was no palisade, on the side of the road, 
to prevent the escape of the prisoners. There 
were a sufficient number of these for the pur- 
pose, among the stores belonging to the forti- 
fication, and I offered, out of the funds that 
were sent me by the Committee at Verdun, 
having previously consulted them, to defray an 
expense, so essential to the health and comfort 
of . the men, which was estimated at fifteen 
pounds. 

I This proposal the director, immediately, for- 
warded to the bureau de la guerre, and receiv- 
ed an immediate permission to grant us this 
accommodation ; which he lost no time in com- 
pleting. But when I came to pay the expense, 
I was agreeably surprised to find, that he had 
represented to the minister, the inconi^tency 
that there would be, in allowing this expense 
to be borne by individuals ; and he would not 
hear of my paying a farthing. I then applied 
to him for a large grenier, which was the only 
place sufficientiy capacious, for the purpose of 
divine worship. This again required some ex- 
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peDse^ and was attended with some difficulties! 
The colonel^ however, made none. He gave 
immediate orders to the person who supplied 
bread for the barracks^ to whom he had given 
this place as a storehouse, to empty it of the 
stores which he had laid up in it^ and give up 
the key. And now the only fault that we had 
to find, was the reverse of that which we had 
before complained of. The place would have 
held several thousand persons ; and being very 
low and unceiled^ the heat in the summer was 
excessive, and the winter's cold was not less 
seyere. The men, however, did not complain ; 
they were seeding the glory that shall be re- 
vealed, to which the light afflictions of the pre*- 
sent^ which are but for a moment, are not to be 
compared. 

We were now enabled to meet together, in 
as large numbers as would ; and as many as 
were so inclined, had full power of seeking, in 
the ordinances of God, and the hearing of the 
word, the grace which bringeth salvation. And 
they were not backward in availing themselyes 
of the means which were thus offered to them«^ 
I was very anxious that they should not come 
there under any feeling of constraint, or for 
filthy lucre's sake ; that they should understand,^ 
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titfljO it wonld ;iie nbi achranta^ to tHem^.w jbo 
tiie loatfes and^ffisfaecM Yeivthe dongnegatitei 
increased 9 and ^ thereo.were fcW) tinateiibeflndif 
those that had begun to ran well, looking back, 
or^rl3turDii^(*into'tIie way^of^ carelessnefes aUd 

^^^Soflle bf thd»e wito had^ never* been reeei^rad 
by baptiUmt into^ Wie^ church of Christ, ti^re 
anxiott&i^^O' receive this pledge of^iheio prdfaa- 
idotf. ' liitas an affisetin^ sigM, to/ seethe j^y 
Mtivesi'of 'the eastdesiribg, like -the Ediiopkui 
e^riv^rt^of^old, to profess their feith/iaicn^crci^ 
cified^a Saviour ;^ andy while ihey f^irianifefiBtwl, 
already, ia%dr lives^ the^^atekhat sanctifietil, 
receiving, with desire of heart, tber iout^avd 
dij^ aM pledge Df the 'faith tbkt was ikir them. 
But the Lord's supper was a still more joyfal 
proof and fevidence of ihfef work which He i^as 
earrying on anuongst these people*^ /Iififtiril 
never > fbrget' the ^ first' sac^menbrwhich I admi- 
oistered in' tlie barriGks<b^Thd<numbeff of coaA- 
idutiicants iwas abont^fourteen^ most aof them 
eld iiften. The^ greater >part had 1 never before 
attended ^iik holy taUe; Some, fieHbap9,'lisld 
never been hi ^a place) of < wk)n8hip in their 1 lives 
until tny arrival at the depdt. They could not 
contain tbeir feelings^ and most <if them were in 
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tears the wlM)Ie of the time. It was a godly 
sorrow^ working repentance; unto salvation^ not 
to be repented of. . 

Bet their number of conimunicants did m^t 
long continue so small. ^ It increased daily, as 
a sense of religion prevailed^ and the seed of 
grace took root in their hearts. The spirit of 
inquiry was general, and hundreds were seek- 
ing. The table of the Lord was more nume*" 
rously attended every month ; and I was enabled 
rihere, tP attend to the instructions of the rii* 
brick, in a way that is scarcely practi<cable in a 
large parish at home.^ In cases of baptism, ihe 
sponsors were .persons of decided piety. 

The persons who attended the Lord's table 
in the latter part of my stay at that depot, 
amounted to above two hundred ; and it can- 
not but be< supposed, that amongst so many> 
there were some who, to say the least of it> 
must be considered very weak Christians. But 
they were all professing to be serious ; and 
there were none among them, as I believed, of 
that formal description so common among , the 
communicants in England, who attend this sa- 
crament, because they think it decent, or that 
they are doing some good thing, that they may 
have everlasting life. 

Still, there are, no doubt, those who have 



flying convictions^ even of a very lively descrip- 
tion^ for a moment ; many who^ virhen they have 
heard the word^ immediately receive it with 
^ladnessy and v^hen temptation or affliction 
^cometh^ are as immediately offended^ and have 
iio part nor lot with them that shall be :saYed. 
I therefore required them to give in their names 
beforehand^ that I might inquire into the : i^oD- 
sistency of their lives^ if there were any whom 
I did not know ; and exhort them whom I iiad 
any doubt of» or refuse them if I thought them 
altogether unfit. 

There was but one instance of any one iOCHxi- 
ingt who had not giveu this previous Botiee« 
I observed him amongst the rest, and was sur- 
prised* I had seen him very constant at churclt^ 
but had had no direct intimation of his serious- 
ness^ and was in doubt of him. thejrefbre^ 
weot. up to him^ to ascertain^ at least, whetiier 
he was prepared to receive, with consciousness, 
of the body and blood of Christ. He was ^a 
man of extreme simplicity of mind and Baau- 
n€;m, but answered in such a way, as immedi* 
ately to convince me, that he was not only de- 
sirous of showing the Lord's death until 
come, but instantly serving God day and night 
And from that time, I know not that he was 
ever absent from any of the appointed means 



of grace, whether on the Lord's day or any 
other ; and in life, as in profession, was a de- 
cided and consistent Christian. 

iSttch was the state of this Christian com- 
munity, and so changed in a few short months 
was this numerous depot, in which there were, 
sometimes, as many as 1500 prisoners. For- 
merly there was not a room, out of a number, 
sometimes exceeding ninety, where a man could 
have gone down on his knees to prayer; the 
consequences to him of such an attempt would 
have been profane abuse, or even serious per- 
sonal violence. Now there was not one room, 
in which there were not pious men ; and quiet 
and peace prevailed towards them, even on the 
part of those who did not themselves profess 
the truth. 

I remember an observation from Mr. Lee, 
when he went with me through the barracks, 
and into all, or most of the rooms: ^^This is a 
most extraordinary thing ; I have been through 
a depdt of 1500 sailors, and not seen one 
drunken man!" And the influence of their 
example was felt more or less, in a religious 
point of view, throughout all the depots, in all 
which one or other of them had friends, with 
whom they were in habits of correspondence. 
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But it may well j>e j^uppoae^f that Satw did 
not view the^e J^^ngs witb iudifference.; The 
tares were soon so\fr,qiaooiong tbe wbeaty and iu jtme 
ikey^ grew up together. . Tbe 6r9t ip3truim&At in 
band at' tbe eoemy^^ wa^.a defectjpn jsmma 
,^; liaw,;ihyigQiqg,ov9r to theFreacbii wiwhioh, 
iipweveri those that» prqfessi^ relig^Qo^i diMip- 
gaiahed tbea)selTe3 in a very bonourable mnkr 
mv. I had founds, that, 09 two or > three rOco^^r 
fyionpi av^ .Irish officer^ who ,wa9 in tbe Freocb 
«er^ic^ (whose aame I do not meption^ ^in 
ihe hope tinat he n^y baYi^ irepeqted of a CQUfjEie 
90 disgraceful^ aad itimay bai^e b.eea overlooked 
byiia gqnerpHajCoantry,) .had hei^n iuithe ptmm, 
and by bribery^ and giving them liquor^, b^d, 
joach time^ induced some of the men to go wi;tb 
him into the French service. To have; joitciicv 
fered^ persoiiially^K in thia matjter^ it(may w^Ube 
fwppoped, .woulfli baviC beea a sure. way. of, mj 
)^eing,, removed from jtbe dep6t- J, howeyw, 
/ippke to tb^ commapdaint upon the aubjeatpf 
thp> ypuu^gs.ters^ and^ appealing to him as i^. iat 
tber, requested that he ^ would not. alio wr^. amy 
pf them to take ja step^ which would be »their 
ruin»; however, to gaia their liberty, they might 
wisih it And this he readily promised^ wad 
showed, indeed, a desire to do. 
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/ £td»ie tiibe afteir thig, 1 iras ^^eparitig to> go 
into the neigUbodrtioodof Sedan, where 'Colonel 
I^Irofy/ wbr <$omiiianded ihe< engineers in the 
EttgNilh ardij! in^ Fortugalp wai» then residing. ^ 
tras verjr desitodsr^of visiting a congregation of 
French <protedtaBts ^> that towii> and acdepted 
awr^ritation fh>m rtbe<teoli[>nel9 to stay a few days 
DHth Mm^ Before^ I gei^cff,^! fonnd that tb6 
Franco IrishBofficer had again appeared at tb^ 
d^p6tj stud prevailed upon two xir threer of ike 
iAlen> to 'go with him^ therefore^ went to ttie 
dommaQdant, and said^ that I waited upon him 
again^ before I set off^ to remind him of his 
promise respecting the youngsters. He assured 
m'e^ that none of them should go; and said^ 
that there was' not much to be apprehended, 
for the men took his liquor and laughed at bim. 

My joomey was not satisfactory^ except as 
regarded the extreme Tiospitality and kindness 
of my host, and the pious, and almost prOtes-^ 
tant, conversation of Madame D'lvory. Her 
health was exceedingly rdelicata, and she was 
unequal to exertion. And she spent her time 
in religious exercises and prayer ; while she 
administered to the wants, and her maid even 
dressed the wounds of the poor around 
i could not but exclaim, si sic omnia ! and 
lament the errors of her faith, and the almost 
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ridicalons, if they had not been destructive, 
superstitions of persons about her 

How different was the case where I hoped ta 
find religion in its purest simplicity ! At the 
protestant temple^ I found the Scriptures being 
read to literally empty benches; there was not 
one person present. At length the congregation 
began to come in^ and the clergyman arrived. 
He preached a moral discourse ; and^ seeing I 
was a stranger, and a minister^ he very kindly 
asked me to dinner. I accepted, in hope of 
hearing something better in the evening. But 
the work of God was ended. I waited im- 

* One day at dinner we were speaking of the final con- 
demnation of sinners. The brother of Colonel D'lvory, who 
had been in the army, and was certainly a clever and intelli- 
gent man, said, ''He did not understand how it could be 
possible for a priest to go out of the world in a state of con- 
demnation." ''Sir/' said I, '*did I understand you right ? 
suppose he were a wicked man 7" " Mais oui, Monsieii|*> a 
tql moment que ce soit, il peut se confessor !*' 

At another time, I was laughing with a very sensible officer, . 
wko had been in the English army, at ignorant persons^ who 
ttdught th^ any Aing which had touched a certain ima^ ih 
thai neighbourhood, was a preservative against tiie bite of a 
B^addog; when he took a silver ring from his fiBger, 
Bfid, "How then do you think I have been preserved from 
being bit, all these years, but by this ring, which has been 
rubbed against the image V* 
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patiendy for evening service^ but^ at length, I 
found, that that rich^ and rather numerous 
congregation, was left to . spend the rest of the 
Lord's day in eatings drinking, and being merry . 
And I returned much disappointed and grieyed. 
My kind host, indeed, had spoken slightingly 
of this minister ; and^ as the day was extremely 
bad, and the rain incessant, earnestly dissuaded 
me from riding four miles^ through very b^ 
roads, to church. But I had attrf^pted this 
partly to prejudice, and was determine4^t least 
to judge for myself. He, however, made parti-^ 
cular inquiry, and afterwards wrote me word, 
that he thought it necessary to caution me 
against this minister, as he had had positive 
information, that he was deeply implicated in 
the revolution. I am, indeed, compelled to 
confess, that more than one of the protestant 
ministers whom I met with, were not without 
some imputation, from the part they acted 
during that unhappy period. And a very ge- 
neral spirit of Socinianism, to say the least of it, 
prevailed, at that time, among the protestants 
of France. I have heard, with much pleasure, 
that a great revival of religion has since taken 
place amongst them; and have been rejoiced to 
hear the decided sentiments which have beei^ 
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expressed by some of tbeir miDisters^ at public 
meetings in this country. 

Retiming ta' O^et, I yvBs ^vwy muoh 'apto^ 
liililfed to me^ on the way^ two or three conr 
siderable piirties ^ our men. ^ They pta«94cl>«M 
with downetist lookis^ iioA sbame wastistronigly 
painted ^in their cotmtenanoes ; and 'I idared nc* 
£fp6dk to> them, not doubting of the faot, .and 
kflowtag that the consequence coridt odhfrihavg 
bMni evil^ mthoat the < least hope of *goocb 
Wlieii4! arrivedyl found that ^ the men werfe iM 
bent upon goings into the French 'eenricei thnjidt 
sbemed as if a sort /of infatuation badf tadcen 
pMsessSon of^themi And, although! was jker-^ 
suaded that the object of the<i greater pniiid 
ftem Wfi^ te rml away/and get'homei; yettiiejir 
^re; in ik^ mean 'time>- > becoming traitors to 
their cMntry^ and exposing themeelves^ .if. tbeji 
^ere taken^ to capital punishment. « . k . m 
i^iln every pomt of view^'iAerefore>)it was most 
eaiftiestly to be desired^ thaj^tthis might be put a 
stoj) to*- But how* it was to be dovie^ was ar&v 
more^diffidult question. ^Tbei^^itere manyt'rea^ 
9&n»y both of right audi'pelicjrv wbich ^engaigad 
me io iUidk on> as if I we^e totdly ^idifiereM^I 
and^the iconfseqnetice of my not doiag so^ivrooAd 
probably bej^ my bdng se6t away f» as a'dekn^r^ 
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man had already beien^ ftom.one o£ the deptdts> 
for only speaking to the men upon the sulaject 
however, tbou^t, that tWs Was a oase/iik 
which every thifig was to be risked. ' ^Thifi 
officer, I foandy had taken' lodgings in ihe tomik^ 
had got many toea evtery day, and boasted that 
Obristmas was- comuhg* on, and be should f>tfaeii 
have half tbe barradks. I went up, tterefbci^ 
the next morning, to church/ as iBSual ;. dmi^ 
after the service, t spoke to theili 'on< the subject. 
It was a remarkable thing, H;hat not one of thbse 
who professed religion hid thought of goings 
with the exception of *one man; who, wKen I 
spoke to him, said, that he was not an Englisk^ 
man, but ste American; andj^ ihougb'he wcmld 
not do any thing inconsistent with his profession, 
he could not think that he was bound to remain 
in prison, for a cause which was not that of his 
country. 

* I told them, therefore, that I had not the least 
apprehension of any of them entering into the 
service of the enemy ; but that they were called 
to use their influence with their fellow-prisoners^ 
and it was their duty to employ every possible 
means t6 prevent others from doing a thing so 
tncked, and disgraceful to them as Englishmen. 
They ^d, that they lad not only used persua- 
sion, but force ; and, that the madness was so 
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greats that^ while a party of them were standing 
at the gate to prevent them^ one at a time woidd 
take the opportunity^ when any one was ooviing^ 
in> and run past them^ before they could sti^ 
them. They all, however, set to work in 
earnest; and from this time, there were not 
more than one a day, for the two or three days 
before Christmas ; and, I believe, two or three 
of the loose ones on Christmas day ; and im- 
mediately after this, the oflScer went away.* 

On this occasion, I ought to make honowaUe 
mention of the midshipmen, who were at that 
depdt. A number of them were sent thither, 
some time previous to this circumstance; and 
they showed an extraordmary zeal to prevent 

^ One day, previous to his departure, I was sitting my 
room writing, when a gentleman was shown in, dressed {q the 
most elegant French uniform I had, perhaps, ever seen* Not 
having the least idea who it was, I bowed, and spoke to ^im 
in French. To my great astonishment, he answered in English, 
that, understanding there would, probably, come some money 
for some of the men, who were gone into the French service, 
he should be much obliged to me if I would forward if i 
answered, I fear rather too angrily, that I should certaialy 
send the money back. Then, Sir^" said he, I have dp09^ 
my dutjr, and you will do yours." "I do not know, Sir,*' J, 
imswered, what your notions of duty may be ; but, cer-» 
taiidy, I shall not fail to do mine/' He bowed, with extrenie 
confunon marked in his face, and hastily went away. 



&evm^ from betiraymg their country. Mr. B., 
thieii'^ youogster abocit seventeen^ ihll-i^ zeal 
Ibr Jtbe service in which lie .was edgaged, copied 
and pat up in iheprison, in spite of gehdarmtes 
and^spies^ li diadogne, which I wrote eut^ show- 
ing tkem^ in th^ir own qiiaint expr^ssionsy what 
tkey origirt expect from the enemy, into whose 
service they were enlisting ; and they were Very 
a^ve and t^sefol^ in preventing this defection. 
Of these ydang'gentlemen I can say ndthing/in 
atfd^ioiis point of view ; except it be of a Mr. 
T., who was very pecaiiar in his manner; biit^ I 
trusted, and yet believe, li^as^ decidedly serious, 
fiot their coiidact, as regarded their service aad 
prDfefi»jon, was so distinguished^ and rcffleeted 
so much credit upon them^ that it ought not to 
p^ss unnoticed. 

' They were so anxious to get hoine, and so in- 
genious and bold in facing every danger and dif- 
ficulty, which stood in their way, that every ex- 
pedient to prevent them was in vain, Jt 
fqrJthi^ cause, ths^t some of them were sei^ from 
Verdun to Givet. And the commandant took 
every precaution that he could think of, to iri- 
fbrtfi himself of, and prevent, their escape. 
Amongst other things, he opened all their letti^i:^ 
before he allowed them to go into the prisoo^ 
.where they were closely confined, while nunibers 

H 
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the common men had tiie liberty of the town. 
After eight of them had escaped^ and been re- 
taken^ and at the nuMnent that he was most 
alarmed, and on the qui vive^ a letter arriiF^d 
for Mr. B.^ from his mother. The commandant 
had no doubt, from the natural affection of a 
mother, that it was to Urge him to get home ; nndy 
perhaps, to point out, and furnish him with^ tlie 
means, for himself at least, if not for others 
also. But^ when it was read to him^ he could 
not contain his astonishment and admiration^ 
tad spoke of it to every body. 
. Lady B., though I have not the honour c( 
linowing her, and am ignorant if she be still ia 
ithis militant state, I have some reason to believe^ 
was a person of decided piety. But> boweveir 
that be, for I did not myself see her letter, if 
showed a strength of mind and principle, not 
tK>mmon to the gentle nature and indulgent 
feelings of a mother. She had beard, that in 
^tne of the depots, there had been midshipmen^ 
Who had broken their parole, and come home. 
And she entreated him not to let any personal 
sufiering, or ill-treatment, or example, indnce 
^im to do what would disgrace himself, distress 
his family beyond measure^ and cast a reflection 
upon country. Young as he was^ however> 
no oflScer^ grown old in the honourable career of 
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British service, had less need of the pious md 
self-denyiiig counsel of such a mother. He^ 
and 90iBe others^ aft^wards escaped in the 
most honourable nanner, after having been 
once retaken ; though he himself mighty perhaps> 
have suoceeded, but that he would not leave 
behind hioi» a brother midshipman^ who bad 
lamed himself on the journey. And thuci^ after 
two attempts, and through dangers and di^ 
culties which might have overcome th^ courage 
even of n British sailot^ they arri ved at home^ 

But this letter^ together with the strict ob- 
servance 4^ ^ give&y qr even implied parole^ on 
the part of all the prispilers^ even to the lowest 
aiB(Higst them> so raised the character of the 
|2nglish at Qivet^ that the commandant was 
quite persuaded^ that they were most in safety^ 
when they wer^ most in the enjoyment of 
litx^iy. Many of the men were pernjitted to 
work in the town, and were much sought after 
by those who wanted workmen or servants; 
and a great number walked out into the town^ 
and even the country, every day. But, though 
they were constantly esc24)ing from the prison^ 
they never betrayed this ccmfidence placed in 
them. The midshipmen were now all allowed 
their parole ; and showed themselves as worthy 
of it as established officers. 

h2 
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One circarostance^ indeed^ of a very lament- 
able discription, oaght not^ perhaps^ to be 
passed over. Two of these young gentlemeo, 
Mr. H. and Mr. 6., went oat^ accompanied by 
a gendarme^ before tbey obtained their parole. 
And, while the gendarme was occupied^ tbey 
got away, and escaped. They were hid during 
the whole day in the souterrain of a fortified 
mountain, on the other side the river. In the 
evening, however, they became alarmed. They 
thought they heard something like Qie noise of a 
horse shaking himself ; and, immediately after, 
the name of Mr. H. called loudly ; and this re- 
peated three times. They left the place, and, 
in their fears, wished, perhaps, rather to be re- 
taken, than not. An unhappy Englishman^ in 
the pay of the commandant, saw them coming 
down the hill, and instantly informed the g'en- 
darme, from whom they had escaped. This 
man had been drinking all day ; and, setting* out 
after them, filled with rage, he soon overtook 
them, and cut down Mr. H., who died imme- 
diately> and wounded Mr. G. 

This murder was savagely exulted in by the 
general, and shamelessly excused by the com- 
mandant. The latter, however, was there only 
for a short time ; but this circumstance, as may 
be supposed, made much ill-feeling in that 
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depot* • The midshipmen wrote a spirited note 
to the commandant. The . prisoners would faav^ 
taken summary vengeance upon the spy^ bad 
he not been taken out of their hands^ and kept 
out of the prison. I thought it my duty to 
withhold from him every assistance given to 
the rest of the prisoners. The commandant 
insisted upon its being paid, but X refused. He 
then denounced me to the minister of W9ir^ as 
assisting the midshipmen to escape; but^ at 
that period, I was not unknown, by character^ to 
the minister; and it happened, providentially^ 
that the former commandant was at that moment 
in Paris, returning to Givet ; and thought it for 
bis interest^ knowing that I was now zealously 
supported by Colonel Flayelle^ and some other 
persons of influence, to assist me; and our 
treacherous commandant was^ to our great gra- 
tification, soon removed. 

Even here there was no breach of parole. 
But shortly after the return of the commandant, 
three of the young gentlemen gave a proof of 
adherence to that pledge, which would reflect 
credit upon officers even of rank in the army or 
navy. Their friends had now been sometime 
gone away, and had arrived at home ; and they 
began to r^ret that they had not gone with 
them. They came to me, to ask me to give 
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them money for their bills upon their friendd, 
which I did^ asking them^ of course^ no qlie&K 
tions. The same evenings they conducted 
themselves in such a manner^ as^ they vftre per- 
suaded^ would cause the commandant to take 
away their parole. But he suspected \that tbey 
were meditating, and refused tb put them in 
prison. The next night they made a more de- 
termined attempt; but still in vain, he would 
not take away their parole. Precisely at that 
moment^ as if to try their good faith to the 
utmost, an order arrived from the minii»ter of 
war, to send all the midshipmen, under a double 
escorte of gensdarmes, to Verdun. But, in 
spite of this positive order, the commaadant 
took upon himself to send them upon their 
parole. And they walked all the way to that 
place without the least idea of escaping; al- 
though all the soldiers in France would scarcely 
have prevented them from making the attempt. 

We had now done with the midshipmen. 
On some occasions they gave us considerably 
anxiety, as might readily be expected by those, 
who know what young persons of that age are> 
even under the restriction of a schoo). They 
were ready on every occasion to crowd every 
iail, which the ebullition of animal ^pintp^ and 
elevated national feeling, and exalted Qotioqs of 
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tb^ British navy ^co|lld give tbem, without the 
b^lai^t of matured judgment and experience^ 
wbm tbey felt that their enemies exuUed over 
tbem^ or^oppressed the poor fi^Uows. Afid their 
interference was often calculated to do barm 
instead of good. Bat I feel it incumbent upon 
me to give this testimony of the distinguisbed 
conduct of these young persons^ in a naifal 
point of view, in which they raised the British 
character in that place, and did what tbey could 
to ^tir up in the minds of the men, that sense of 
allegiance to their King and country^ which 
time and absence bad begun to extiugnisb. 

But the sufferings which the ipicUbipmen 
endured in their successful attempts to return^ 
md fight the battles of their country, bave^ in 
one instance, been published^ and in many are 
almost incredible. It would give me an exqui- 
site pleasure, if I should hear that any of them 
are now fighting with equal bddness^ in the 
isiervice of the King of Kings, the good fight of 
faitht And I do hope, that^ little notion as ifif^ 
or can be formed on this side the water, of the 
situation of prisoners in France, when to these 
sufferings are added the loss of being deprived 
for ao many years, in their country's cause, of 
the power of distinguishing themselves, or 
doiug anything for their advancement; they 
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have many of tkem received marks of their 
country's kindness^ specifically on this accoant. 
Of this I am quite ignorant, as, with the exoep* 
tion of a short letter of greeting from Mr. B. 
soine years ago^ and bne from Mr. H. aft» his 
i^etumy I have entirely lost sight of them^ e¥«r 
since they left the depot. 

Soon after this period, I was called to Valen- 
cieniies to solemnize a marriage ; and this aab* 
ject, which was generally a very harassitig' one, 
on this occasion was gratifying, as it gave me 

opportunity of preaching to the prisoners in 
that depots the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
And I had> at the same time, an opportunity of 
visiting some old friends, who were then on 
parole at that place* For, without such an 
occasion, I should not have ventured to request 
sach a permission; or if I had, should, probably^ 
have been refused. I found there a young man 
of the name of Cowel, the son of a merchant of 
consideration in London, but who, 1 think from 
an imprudent marriage, as to fortune, had dis- 
pleased his father, and was now teaching the 
scho(d of the depdt. He was an independent^ 
md, as well as his wife, decidedly pious^ He 
had been very useful among the men; and I 
found amongst them a congregation for the 
Liird. Their psalms and hymns were prepared. 
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and of that spiritual kind^ and sung in that 
subdued voice, which generally indicates the 
influence of religion in the heart. It was very 
pleasing^ and delighted me exceedingly. 

The next morning I breakfasted with Mn 
Cowel^ and met there^ the French Protestant 
minister of that place. He appeared to be 
a man of sterling piety ^ but of great sim- 
plicity of character. I was gratified to learn 
from Mr. Cowel, that the work, which had 
been going on at Givet, had been much spoken 
of there; and, I had reason to believe, had 
encouraged and stirred up many. I appointed 
a day for exhortation and examination for the 
sacrament, and a good number of persons came; 
but how few compared with the numbers of 
that vast dep6t! And those who came, did 
not appear to me, by any means, the most spi- 
ritual among them. How ill is that blessed 
ordinance understood ! And how few are there, 
who seek by grace, to enter into the holy feel- 
ings of the Lord, and desire that the same 
mind may be in them, which was also in Christ 
Jesus, when, with desire, he desired to eat that 
holy supper with his disciples ! Can there be 
any thing more grateful to the heart of him who 
is looking for, and hasting to the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, than thus to partake of His 
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cup of blessings in the sure anticipation of 
drinking it new with Him in His kingdom of 
glory ? There was one person there who par- 
ticularly interested me. He was a shoeootfJcw^ 
who, in an humble walk with the Saviour^ 
seemed to be scarcely affected by the things of 
time which were passing around him ; in which 
he mi:;(ed^ but for necessary purposes^ and by 
which his mind was diverted^ only when some 
bad thing, or blasphemous word, called from 
him a mild and affectionate, but a serious and 
mopitpry reproof. He appeared to live alto- 
gether above the worlds and especially was a 
man of very few words, though without the 
lea^t moroseness, and rather of a cheerful mao- 
Her. He came late to the examinatioup having 
been prevented by business. But I knew his 
state, and was acquainted with his habitual pre-* 
paration. I spoke to him, more for the sake 
of otheri^ than himself ; and his answers, though 
almost amusingly taeonic and monotonous^ might 
have suggested a salutary self-examination to 
them that were present To every observation, 
as to the holiness of the ordinance, the joy of 
them that, with consciousness of the Lord's pre-^ 
si^nce, received, and my persuasion of the feel* 
ing which, by the distinguishing mercy of God^ 
he had upon this holy occasion, his humble anr 
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9wer wasy Sincere^ sir;'' and I shrald have 
been tbrnkfal if nil present eould have, as traly^ 
joined in the same words. 

I experienoed^ on this occasion, much plea- 
sure from the renewal of communication with 
old friends. Their kindness to me was ex-^ 
treme ; and while ttie exercise of it stood, per-^ 
haps^ a little in the way of more serious things, 
it was increased by feelings of a higher nature, 
and I trusted that some edification was the rer 
suit 

The ^larriage^ which was the cause of my 
journey, for some reason which I do no^ now 
recollect, did not take place. But this was still 
a subject of annoyance and discomfort to me. 
A gentleman whom 1 had seen in Verdun, and 
who, I think, had been in the civil service of 
government, wrote tp me from a distant town, 
to ss^y, that he wished to be married, for a very 
kind, but, certainly, a very peculiar, and, per- 
haps, not quite unexceptionable reason. He 
wished, be said, to give a very deserving young 
person a claim upon our government, to a pen- 
sion afler his death. He was, however, an 
elderly person, who, most likely, is now no 
more; and probably this was only a kind of 
apology for his determination to marry, at an 
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advanced age^ a foreigner^ and macb younger 
than himself. There was, however^ some dif- 
ficulty about their complying with the French 
forms^ and he was extremely angry that I would 
not dispense with them^ and solemnize a mar- 
riage^ which both he and I knew to be Unlaw- 
ful. He said^ he was persuaded^ that His 
Majesty^s government would not approve of hh 
subjects being harcelled with the forms 
foreign rites. 

Another person who had written to me npoli 
the subject, and received an answer to the satoe 
eflect> said, with some humour, that it was, 
nevertheless, consistent with the general spirit 
of ecclesiastical law, that marriages should be 
performed without any previous requirement. 
To all this I had but one answer, that I had 
ascertained, from the head of the church, arid 
the best legal authority, that the rites of the 
country where we were, were absolutely neces- 
sary. 

But there was one circumstance, connected 
with this subject, which was very painful to me, 
at the time, and drew upon me much unmerited 
reflection, and some amusing remark. Xt was 
that of a young man of some family, who, under 
peculiar circumstances, called upon me to so- 
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lemnize a mairiage^ already conttacted before 
the civil authorities. Whether I might have 
beea compelled to do so^ and an action would 
not have lain against me for refusing, I know 
not; but it appeared to me^ that the question 
was between obeying God and obeying man, 
and I might not hesitate. I could not doubt 
that I should bring upon myself much odium, 
and, perhaps, deprivation or personal loss.* 
Religion and morality were on the one side, 
family connexions and official authority on the 
other. I listened to the former, and really ex- 
perienced extraordinary kindness from those, 

* A friend of mine was in company, in the south of 
France, when this circumstance was mentioned by a lady 
•f some distinction, nearly connected with the family. She 
4id nqt see any fault in her relation, and the whole weight of 
her ire burst, like a water-spout on the falls of Niagara, upon 
the clergyman ; ** But you know," said she, there are 
clergymen who will do any thing for a fee !'* 

Soon after this occun'ence, a person much known at Ver- 
dun, but who then was in a different part of France, wrote 
to ask me, if I would come and marry him, and begged to 
know. What was the compliment. I answered, that a brother 
clergyman, who was upon the spot, would, I was sure, do him 
that good office, if every thing was in order; and, as to the 
compliment, if he meant the fee, it was something very tri- 
fling. I myself had taken no fees, since I had been in France. 
— I heard no more from this young gentleman. 
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whose authority might have made this a serious 
matter to me. I do not enter into any particu- 
lars, which might be recognized, for obvious 
reasons. I trust, that at this moment, what was 
done is considered, by all parties, as the source 
of much domestic happiness. But, at the time, 
it was viewed in a far different light. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RETURN TO GIVET. 

On my retarn to Givet, we found a most agree- 
able addition to our congregational worship^ 
in the assistance which wa^r afforded us by a 
note book, which had been lent me by Mr. 
Cowel, and a hymn book> which one of the men 
had obtained from a friend at another depot 
The singing here was of the most pleasing 
description, and seemed as if allied to those 
i9trains of love and praise; to Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and to the Lamb,'' which will be 
isung for ever by the saints in glory. It was 
not, indeed, fully congregational singing; but 
the choir was so numerous, and so many from 
among the congregation joined, that it ap- 
proached as near it as possible ; and had this 
advantage ovfer it, that every onei perfectly 
knew the psalm or hymn, and had practised it 
before. The voices in the different parts were 
beautiful, and the effect was heavenly. 
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At this moment, the charcb at Givet en- 
joyed mach rest and comfort^ and the Lord 
added to it daily many, and^ no doubt^ some of 
such as shall be saved. The important inquiry 
was often made of me, What shall I do to 
be saved ?^ Passages of scripture, of difficult 
interpretation, were often brought to me fin* 
explanation. We offered up our united prayers 
for instruction, and I gave them all the infor- 
mation I could ; which, being so young -in 4ihb 
ministry, and quite without books, 1 felt wte 
very little. It is, however, wonderful, how 
many of these explanations I found, on my 
turn home» confirmed by the best commentatorsr. 
And, I am persuaded, that the simple study of 
the text of scripture, comparing one text with 
another> and referring to the original, will be 
fftore blessed than we have generally a inO^ 
tion of. ' 

The habitual surrender 6f our judgmenl to 
the opinion of commentators, is an effectual 
bar to the eliciting of truth; and encourages n 
laziness, which isjtt-excused by a professed ^^Mpi- 
trifet of our own opacity of understanding t^ 
Scriptures. All holy scriptures were Writl^k 
tet our learning ; and if we earnestly study tliefi^ 
*kiid sedt for light in prayer, not in vague ieui^ 
^neral, bu* in the prayei' of feith, paffeieulai^ 
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and specifically offered up for tbe purpose, I 
caanot doubt that we shall learn the mind of the 
Spirit which inspired them. And then^ too, 
we shall consult a commentary upon any deep 
and difficult point with better effect 

I remember that the fifth chapter of the first 
epistle of St. John^ and especially the sixteenth 
and seventeenth verses, were a great difficulty 
with me ; and, even yet, I have not found a 
commentator, who has cleared up the meaning 
of that passage, entirely to my satisfaction. 
Tbe eleventh chapter of Isaiah, was likewise a 
point of mach earnest enquiry, and some dis- 
cuBi^on. Looking at it with the eye of an un- 
read person, I could not doubt, that the peaceful 
change in the animals there spoken of, would 
literally take place, when the Branch shall 
reign and judge in righteousness ; and that the 
lion shall, indeed, eat straw like the ox. 

Here, however, I was at issue with the Wes- 
leyan part of ray congregation, who thought, 
perhaps, that I had not been aware of the 
spiritualizing view of these prophecies, which 
they brought forward with much confidence. 
But I could not admit, that their not hurting 
or destroying in all the holy mountain of the 
Lord, could mean only a change in the fierce 
and fallen nature of a few individuals by the 

I 
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power of grace ; that it could be said, in any 
sense, that the Lord had already set His baud, 
a second time, to recover the remnant of His 
people from all countries upon earth, or that 
Ephraim, who is probably still among the hea- 
then, was dwelling in unenyyiiig quietuess 
and peace with Judah, who are still scattered 
and peeled ; that the recovering of the whole 
nation of the Jews to peaceful dwellings, meant 
the recovering of one Gentile from the power 
of Satan to God. My knowledge, indeed, upon 
this great subject, was, at that period, very 
small. But, now that I have diligently sought 
instruction in it, from every source, both divine 
and human, my full persuasion remains in subr 
stance the same. I know that infidels and soci* 
nians may scoiT, and anatomists reason, and even 
pious men spiritualize.* But it appears to me, 
that where the word of God is plain, and no 

* * Speaking, the other day, upon this subject^ with a friend 
of considerable intellectaal powers, and decided piety, he ob- 
fierved, that, whatever might be the changes here spoken of. 
it could not be meant, literaUy, that the lion should eat straw 
like the ox, since before that could be, he must receive a new 
form of tooth, that which he now has being of that anatomi- 
cal form, peculiar to carnivorous animals. It had not^ per- 
haps, occurred to my firiend, that to change the natural form 
of a tooth, is not a miracle of more difficult performaiioe, tfasa 
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indication of any thing figurative appears, we 
want faith, and human reasoning is out of the 
qaestion. And, I believe, that God will as 
surely bring about the blessed change spoken 
of in this chapter, both as to the nature of the 
most savage beasts, and the restoration of Israel 
and Judah, as He formerly brought this pecu- 
liar people from Egypt, and restored them, ac- 
cording to His promise, from the Babylonish 
captivity. The promises of God to them are 
of an outward nature, and will, as they have 
been, be visibly fulfilled. They shall not fail ; 
and are, therefore, fit signs and pledges of 
the never-failing promises of God, both in the 
conversion of individual believers, and the glory 
that shall be reveabd in the saints, at the appear- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In such inquiries, and especially those of a 
more experimental and practical kind, the con- 
gregation at Givet, passed their hours of cap- 
tive and compulsory leisure. It increased 
daily in number; and they were more earnest 
in diligence to make their calling and election 

to breathe ioto man the breath of life, or, that which is the 
daily work of His power, to create him anew in righteous- 
ness. But the arm of the Lord is not shortened, since these 
tame animals, for the sin of man, were changed from an un- 
hJfstUng to '4t'vokwiou8 nature. 

I 2 
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scire. We shall not, indeed, be surprised, " ttet 
diflferences of opinion, often accompanied vfith 
some sharpness, occurred, when we consider, 
that, even between two great apostles, the cbtf- 
tfention waii so sharp, that they departed asari- 
der one from the other. And the undistutb^ 
quietness which they enjoyed, perhaps, rather 
tended to encourage than to prevent these dis^ 
agreements; for, they rose out of the different 
views of divine truth, or of the things which 
accompany salvation, for which they had now 
ample time and opportunity. Still they soUgM 
that which is good for the Use of edifying; 
and the consolations of the Gospel abounded 
amongst them. There were those who felt, and 
expressed their thankfulness, that they had even 
been cast into a French prison ; and in the 
exercise of humble faith, we cannot doubt, that 
the Lord will count, when he writeth up the 
people, that this and that man was born there, 
and received that spiritual life, which will 
then be manifested in the glory that shall be 
revealed. 

About that time, a general order from the mi- 
nister of war, required all the prisoners, who 
had liftd permission to reside at the different 
depdts, to return to Verdun. The same orders 
had been repeatedly issued on previous occa- 
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sioQS ; but I had not been included in theqi.. 
On this occasion there was no exception ; and 
all, the interest I could make was ineffectual^ 
although the general of the diyision^ the prefect, 
and all the authorities within the department, 
were ready ta interest themselves in my behalf^ 
And it is due to the authorities, both militaiy 
and civil, even at Mezierres, the chief place jqC 
the department, as well as Givet, to say, th^ 
on all occasions, they showed the most obliging 
readiness to listen to any request which I madl^ 
to tbera,. in behalf of the prisoners ; for, purely 
on my own account, it seldom^ if ever hap* 
pened, except on the occasion of my releasj^, 
that I had any thing to ask from them. 

The moral change which had taken plac^ 
amongst the prisoners, their neat, healthy, and 
cheerful appearance, and especially their trust- 
worthiness and attention to their parole obli- 
gations, had been much talked of throughout 
the department; and this circumstance ma4^ 
me known in every part of it, and especially bX 
the seat of government, in a manner very ad- 
vantageous to the men. The general, who was 
a perfect gentleman of the old school, revived 
every application which I made to him, whether 
personally or by letter, in the kindest manqe^rj 
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and the prefect was always disposed to oblige 

But I received, very unexpectedly^ from a 
person with whoni^ previously^ I had not the 
least personal acquaintance^ a kindness in favour 
of our poor fellows^ which may give an idea of 
the good feeling which existed towards tbem« 
Much of the disease in the hospital^ was of that 
kind^ in which wine was found either necessary^ 
or a relief ; and these necessaries and comforts 
were^ at all times^ after the establishment of the 
charitable fund, abundantly provided for, from 
that munificent source ; and regularly supplied> 
by the monthly remittances of the committee at 
Verdun. And as the wine to be had there wa$ 
very bady I got a pipe from Burgundy^ and the 
men bottled it off in a cellar of the house where 
I lodged ; by which means^ I obtained for theoi. 
an excellent bodied wine^ at about four-*pence 
half'-penny to sixpence a bottle; little more 
than half the price that I paid for the boKl^ 
which I got in the place. And the nurses caiM 
out every morning, and carried in two, three^ 
four, and sometimes six bottles a day ; atcond^ 
ing to the number of patients, for whom ft visa* 
ordered, by our English surgeon, Mt*. Lm¥»Mati, 
One morning the nurses, who had been; tafciny 
in a larger number of botdes than osuaUretiMMA 
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in ^eat alarm ; and said^ that they had beea 
stopped by two of the douaniers, who had 
seiz^ the wine, and thqy feared that the con- 
sequences of the seizure would be very serious. 
They said, however, that the men were very 
civil, aud desired them to tell me, that they had 
no wish, beyond that of doing their duty ; and 
would willingly give me all the assistance they 
could in this matter, the smallest result of which, 
they apprehended, would be a very heavy fine. 

It may well be supposed that I was exceed^" 
ingly alarmed. I had not heard of excise laws 
in France, and had not the least notion that any 
such existed. However, I sent them imme- 
diately to request that the two officers would 
come to me ; and they again assured me, that, 
knowing the object was the relief of the poor 
prismers, they had not the least desire to do any ^. 
thing in it, that they could avoid ; but they 
were bound to seize the wine, as often as it wag 
sent in, and to give an account to their superiors ; 
and a heavy fine was the consequence of every 
seizure, which they had no power to prevent 
This was not calculated to encourage me ; and I 
feared witiiai, that some advantage might be taken 
of this, to in^e a representation io the ministeii ^ 
war. I BBkeA Aem what thejr wmdd advise^nM 
tp/iloj • Hh&f mid^ 4hai *mf*mAf ^ho^Bmm in aa 
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f4>piicatioQ to the inspector general at Menerres; 
Imt tbey did not know, whether he had the power; 
even if he were willing, to give me any irelief or 
assistance. 

To him, therefore^ I applied^ as a ibrlora 
hope; and, knowing what the excise lawd are 
in England, I certainly expected any thing 
rather than a favourable answer. I wa^ how^ 
ever^ roost agreeably surprised and relieved. I 
referred this gentleman to some persons of the 
first class of society in Mezierres, who I Imew 
would do all in their power; and I received the 
piost obliging answer. He said he was weU 
acquainted with me, through some friends in that 
place^ and with the good that had been done to 
the prisoners ; and, knowing that this was only 
a charitable object, and that to persons in prison, 
be not only remitted the fine> but instructed 
me bow to act in future, so as not to incur any 
penalty. 

. Many instances of similar kindness were shown 
towards the prisoners, where I myself was 
sc^cely, or not at all known, but by report. 
Qn the occasion, however, of this positive 
Qrder for the removal of every prisoner on 
parole to Verdun, there appeared to be no 
ipeans of obtaining an exception in my favour^ 
or even a delay. It wais, therefore,, necessary 
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to comply^ and I decided^ with the advice of my 
friends^ to leave my family at Givet; as they 
felt no doubt^ that they should be able to obtain 
permission for me to return thither^ as won as 
thel^ had been time to make the necessary ap- 
plication to the minister of war. I set out> 
therefore, with Mr, Hautenville, and my ddest 
boy> and after some difficulties^ connected with 
the giving way of wheels^ and other minor acci^ 
dents of a journey, we arrived in safety at 
Verdun. 

And now I had again an opportunity of ob- 
serving the religious state of that chief depdt. It 
was certainly much improved since I had left it; 
and, at least as to the outward form and circuHi4 
stance of religion, a pleasing change had taken 
place. Several of the officers, both in the army 
and navy, who had been sent thither, had been 
jdned by their wives and families ; and some of 
these ladies were seriously inclined. Others 
also, appeared to have taken a similar turn ; and 
there were families, and societies where religion 
might be introduced without offence, and some-^ 
times the subject would be entertained withf 
pleasure. The congregations were increased in 
numbers, and more regular in their attendance^ 
and every thing in a religious point of viewy 
was more satisfactory than formerly. 
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It is true, that these are only outward tMngs; 
and it is impossible, from them, to form a cor* 
rect judgment of the religions state of dny 
society. Such a state is not one, in which the 
name of God may be mentioned, or a religioas 
subject spoken of without offence, nor even 
where pious institutions are supported, and a 
decent attendance on the outward ordinances is 
observed. And often, the mere circumstance 
of living amongst pious people, or in a society 
even professingly religious, is a flattering 
unction which men lay to their souls, viifile 
their hearts are unhumbled, their affectiotM ttw^ 
sanctified, and their minds engrossed by earthly 
things. As^ it is, therefore, at all times, gene- 
rally, so it is, in such circumstances, especiatlly^ 
necessary, to examine ourselves whether we be 
in the faith, and to prove our ownselves, lest 
we weigh ourselves in the balance of genetial 
profession. A religious state of society, is one 
in which many individuals are seeking their sal^ 
vation ; and it is not to them that profess, and 
still less to them that are among professors^ that 
there is no condemnation ; but to them that 
in Christ Jesus, who walk, not after the fleshy 
but after the Spirit. SucA persons, ho^wever, 
will be living religiously, and in the observance 
of the ordinances of €k>d; and I rejoioed iti 
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the improved state of the society at Verdim, 
in this respect^ inasmocfa as it gave a reasonable 
hope^ that some such were amongst the mem*, 
bers of it. For I had little opportunity for 
personal observation ; and it so happened, that 
I myself preached only once during my stay at 
that depdt. One circumstance^ however, ex-^ 
ceedingly interested^ and, in the end, rejoiced 
me« 

The alarming illness of an officer of great 
merit was sanctified to him, and made the means 
of bringing him, out of a state of more than 
carelessness, into covenant with God, and under 
the banner of the Captain of our salvation. 
I had known him before this illness, and, as 
soon as I heard of it, I went to visit him as a 
friend ; and, at the request of Mr. Gorden, as 
a clergyman. I found him much depressed, 
and in a state of great exhaustion ; and, after 
talking with him a short time, I promised to go 
and see him again the following morning. But„ 
while I was at breakfast, a message came from 
him, to request that I would come immediately. 
And, on my arrival, I found him quite a changed 
man. His conversion was decided and palpa- 
ble. He felt that it was the work of God ; he 
looked upon his past state with that abhorrence 
which was expressed by the enlightened mourner;. 
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^nd, while he viewed with an astoaishmeiit 
which he could with difficulty describe, tim 
blindness with which be had totally overlooked 
such extraordinary escapes as few men had 
ever experienced, he recognized the specija! 
mercy of a God of love, in that they now^ for 
the first time, burst upon him like a flood, and 
he perceived that he was a brand snatched irom 
the fire,* From that time his bodily health 
improved, and his spiritual strength increased^ 
He wished much to have joined me at Givet; 
after my return, where he had already resided^ 
for which, however, he could not obtain per^ 
mission. And my letters from him, as long a$ 
I remained in France, evidenced decided and 
confirmed piety. f 

In the mean time, all my friends, both fit 
Verdun and at Givet, were using every po$r 

; * I was anxious to impress upon his mind the difference 
between our Adam nature^ and that of the new man of the 
heart. This impression was strongs and^ in his weak state, be 
thought of it waking, and talked of it sleeping. I dined tMe 
Bext day in a targe party> and some one asked the lady 
the house, by whose side I was sitting, if she had heard how 
h^, wa&. I am sorry to say," she answered, quite mad J 
^'ust saw Mr. T. who sat up with him, and he says he talked 
all night of old Adam." 

t Since I wrote this, I have heard from this offic^. Who 
iitfll^onsfsteiitlyfijsihtitigthe m 



sible eitertion^ and making interest in ei^&ty 
quarter that they could think of, to obtain per-^ 
mission for my return to the latter place. My 
friend, Mr. Gorden, felt uneasy at occupying 
tiie post which I had left, and, with an admi* 
rable generosity and disinterestedness, insisted^ 
in case of my being unable to return, upon my 
taking back the appointment, or, at least, di* 
▼iding it with him. This of course I positively 
refused ; though I was ready to take any part 
of the duty which he would assign to mei 
Still the state of inaction and uselessness in 
which I was placed, was irksome to me. At 
first, the pleasure of seeing again my old 
iriends, and the extreme kindness which I e» 
perienced from them, prevented my being sen* 
sible of it. But I soon began to feel an earnest 
desire to return to my ministerial labours. We 
set, therefore, every engine at work ; and my 
constant, and always warm and generous friend. 
Colonel Flayelle, not only used all his own in- 
terest, which was very great, for my returijiip 
but engaged every authority in the division to 
support my request. A general, who was will- 
ing to oblige, had replaced General Monleau ; 
and he and the commandant sigiied k request 
to the minister of war, drawa up by the colonel, 
in terms of which I should not altogether .bav;p 
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approved; bat which arose from an earnest 
desire for the saccess of my application^ They 
stated^ that sach was the contentment^ cheer* 
fulness, sobriety, and manageableneas of the 
prisoners^ during my residence at the depdt, 
that my presence was better than the greatest 
number of gensdarmes.* A.nd^ indeed, though 
the men were constandy escaping from prison, 
they never did so from the town, or when they 
had leave to go out. And, though they com- 
plained and made representations when the 
meat or bread were bad, or when they had just 
cause for complaint, they did it in a quiet manr 
ner, and their conduct was singularly regular 
and exemplary. AU these representations soon 
prevailed, and I returned to Givet about a 
month after I had left it. Little alteration had 
taken place in the religious or moral state of the 
depot. The prayers of the church had been 
read by the clerk ; the schools were attended 

■ ■ . ' ' ' 

^ It is remarkable^ that long after my return to England, 
and when the transport board had, without reason, as they 
were afterwards convinced, ial^n offence at my zeal in beitalf 
o£ the prisoners, they forwarded to me, under C0wer, and 'witk* 
out obserration, this document, which I had n^vev 
^ow it came into their hands, or what use they made pf it 
I know not ; but I have learned, that, at that period, I had, 
Very little, the advantage of being known to this lioiioiirable 
board. : I • 



as tiflualy and I had regular^ and satisfactorj 
accounts of what was doing during my absence. 
And my return to my humble mimstry was a 
subject of much thanksgiving. The duties con- 
nected with it, in a temporal point of view, 
were of an anxious and often very painful 
description. But the direct and spiritual exer- 
cise of it was encouraging, and the work itself 
very pleasant. I shall never forget the sensa- 
tion which I experienced one morning, when I 
went in, as usual, to early service. It was the 
depth of winter, and darkness yet covered our 
• pjac-e of bondage. £very thing was cold, and 
dismal, and comfortless, around me, as I walked 
from my lodgings to the barracks, a distance 
of about three quarters of a mile. The cold 
bad driven, us out of the church, except on the 
Lord's day, into a room which was then empty. 
There the men had got a stove, brought in 
benches, and made the place quite comfortable. 
On this dreary morning, I entered it for the 
first time; and, firom cold and darkness, came 
into a full, and light, and gladsome congregation. 
The moment I entered, the choir struck up that 
beautiful and noble psalm, ^ O come, loud an* 
thems let us sing." The music corresponded 
admirably to the words, which pealed, in exact 
unison, from a hundred joyful voices ; and the 
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effect was indescribable. I felt an extraordinarj^ 
sensation of pleasure^ and my morning sacrifioc^ 
was unusually delightful. : < 

The situation of these poor fellows waa verj^ 
peculiar; and one calculated to excite feeliis^ 
of the most lively gratitude^ to which many of 
them were particularly alive. They were caatj 
into prison^ without any fault of their owa^ 
but^ on the contrary^ fightings in general^ witk^t 
the most determined bravery, in their countr}/»'#i 
cause» and for its very existence. Yet, by tb#t 
cruel obstinacy of a tyrannical enemy^^ tbejii. 
were thus confined, year after year, withoi^ij • 
the least hope of being permitted to retarfiv ibi/ 
their homes, and many of them, to wiyes awii 
families, who were equally condemned to €for?lj 
row and privation from their absence. But tbidt 
valley of Baca, the Lord enabled many to nml 
as a well of salvation. They here fouml a paaria 
of great price, a treasure, which, in one sensq^^ 
was not incommunicable; but which they might t 
themselves be the instruments of conveying^ trt 
their return, to their wives, their children^, jot^ 
those that vtnere near to them. And they had, 
in truth, (ami many of them felt they had#) jm>n \ 
real comforts, both of a tempore^ and spiritual, i 
kind, than they could have hoped for in tba^ 
enjoyment of their liberty^ Whiles they oouJd,! 
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not> in any other situatioQ, lawfa% have eri- 
jej^ that leisure, and those religious q>por* 
tunities^ which were here given them by com*' 
pfalsion. They had also bleissingsy by compa- 
rison, which : are often more sensibly felt, than 
Ae real enjoyinent. For they saw the unhappy 
prisoners of other countries, the Aiistrians, the 
Pftissians, and especially the poor despised 
S^tottiards, in the most shocking state of desti- 
tution, and want of all things ; and . they knew 
tiMkt the greater part of their captive country- 
men were without those opportunities of reli- 
gfious instruction, > and Christian fellowship, 
which they themselves so greatly valued. They 
ftlt, therefore, that the Lord had done great 
things for them, whereof they rejoiced. . And, 
though they sighed; fbr their homes, aiid would 
have encountered any dangers to have been re- 
stored to them, th^ rejoiced exceedingly in the 
singular goodness of God towards them ; and 
felt, that, in the full and final sense of the words, 
'''The lines were fallen to them in. pleasant 
places.^ 

'And now, I could imagine, the Eternal say- 
ing to the tempter. Hast thou ; considered these 
men? I could conceive him siding them as 
wheat; and, at this moment, . the heaviest' 
temptation which had yet come upon thetnf,^cai^^ 

K 
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ried away many^ and Bhook eren some of the 
most decided servants of the Lord Jesua Christ 
It came in the shape of freemasonry^ of which, 
in a sermon which I preached^ I know not now 
on what occasion^ I myself spoke more iavonr* 
ably than I oaght. I know nothing of this so- 
ciety ; bat I trast I shall not again be betrayed 
into speaking of any thing as haying a r^gkms 
tendency, with which I have no means of beii^ 
acquainted. I knew^ that mutual relief and 
good will was a part of its object, and that 
there was some good connected with it ; and I 
hoped, from what was said of it, on that occa- 
sion, that it was, at least, not inconsistent ^itb 
the charity of (he Gospel. 

At first, indeed, it was only the careltes, and 
those who did not profess to be serious^ who 
became freemasons. But, in a short iime, they 
who had at first condemned it, were themseives 
ensnared. They began to speak of it ^dtoge* 
ther as a religious institution, boasting of its 
antiquity, as if it came OTer Jcnrdan with 
Joshua; and even the methodist minister^ i who 
had spoken loudly against it, became kdi[is^ a 
member. Nothing ever made so mnch ^kavoc 
amongst those who professed (die gospel ;v and^ 
even to the period my leaving the dep6i^ tins 
^tutnbling-biock continued to itet,( with ta. .|iiost 
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pcToicious effect, upon the minds of tbem^ of 
whom 1 had hoped welL This period now ap^ 
proached, and the path of duty was^ at the time^ 
and is stilly to m% a suhgect of much painful 
doubt and uncertainty^ 

On the original arrets for the detention of 
British subjects being made known, it appeared^ 
that it did not extend to clergymen, the words 
beings All English subjects who are liable 
'^to bedrawn for the militia I, therefore, imme* 
diately applied to the prefect for leave to return 
home. And^ on his refusal^ and at his sngges* 
tion^ made a second application, through him, 
to the minister of justice, whose answer was an 
order to repair to Fotitainebleau. In the exer- 
cise of my ministerial duties, there, and at 
Verdun^ my way seemed plain before me ; and 
in a ^tuation of usefulness exceedingly circum- 
scribed, and discouraging, which might at any 
moment be suspended, I never lost an opportu-^ 
iiity of urging my claim to be excepted from 
the measure of detention, and permitted to re- 
turn home. 

In the more advanced part of my two years' 
stay in the latter place, reasons of a personal 
nature^ and connected with my growing family> 
exceedingly Strengthened the call which I felt, 
to use everjr effort, to return^ to a post of more 

K 2 
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probable usefulness^ as well as necessaiy adraii- 
tage. Instead of the small sum which I had 
laid up, in an evil hour^ for a few months' ex- 
cursion^ on ray marriage^ incessant journeys^ 
and expenses of a most unexpected^ and quite 
uncontrollable kind^ had exhausted my little 
fortune^ upon which I was obliged to live. 
And although a liberal subscription from the 
prisoners^ for the expenses of the churchy which 
I had^ hitherto^ borne out of my own pocket, 
amounting to one hundred pounds a year, 
during the two years I was at VerduD^ and, 
subsequently, the appointments of chaplain in 
the navy, were a very seasonable assistance^ for 
which I was most thankful, my little all was 
nearly gone, 

' At Givet the call of duty was not so plaia 
The blessing upon my labours was of a niost 
marked and abundant kind ; but, there^ the 
continuance of it was most precarious^ and the 
personal danger great. And while I had con- 
stant proofs, both in my own experience, and 
that of other clergymen, that I might be, at any 
hour, driven from my post, and completely shut 
out from the Lord's work, there was frequent, 
and, sometimes, very confident reason to hopet, 
that an* exchange of prisoners would take place, 
and' my office, consequently, die. a.: natural 
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death. At this period, I received a letter from 
my only brother, saying, that he was in the 
greatest embarrassment upon the subject of a 
Hying of which he had the advowson, and urging 
me, in the strongest manner, to use every effort 
to get home, if it were but for a month. I, 
therefore, made a fresh application for permis-f 
sion to return home on parole, for three months. 
And my brother, on his part, made all the in* 
terest he could, on this side the water, and. re- 
ceived a very obliging letter and certificate for 
that purpose, from Lord Yarmouth, who had 
obtained his liberty, and was come home. 

At that precise moment, most providentially 
for me, as I was then persuaded, Bonaparte 
announced his intention of passing through 
Givet, on his return from a tour into Holland 
and Flanders. Now, said my friends, is your 
opportunity; no circumstance could be so fa- 
vourable to your wishes. The boundary of the 
department and division was very near Givet j 
and, on this occasion, all the authorities,. both 
civil and military, were collected there, to re- 
ceive the Emperor on his arrival. : I met them 
all at the Baron de Bourdonchamp, Colonel 
Flayelle's ; and from the interest he took about 
me, they were all obliging, even to officious'* 
ness. I prepared a copy of my request for 



three months' leave to return home^ which they 
all signed. Here, however, they werie kept in 
attendance for some days^ all earnest to show 
their devotedness and zeal. The prefect told 
me^ he intended to prepare a surprise for bis 
master ; and, as soon as he had received him at 
his entrance on his department, to hasten to the 
other extremity, that he might atttend him on 
his quitting it. 

At length, they received notice that he would 
arrive that day, and in the evening a courier 
announced his approach. The day was mise- 
rable, the rain incessant, the black mud nearly 
ancle deep. Yet had the procession to w^e 
through it, all in full dress, bearing their blash- 
iug honours thick upon them. The general of 
division, the prefect, and all the authorities, in 
silk stockings and dress shoe3, walked in all 
this pouring rain, a distance of about a mile, 
within and without the town, the mayor repeat* 
ing to himself a speech, which he had prepared 
for the occasion of presenting the keys of the 
town. They arrived at the boundary of the 
department; and there they halted, waiting, 
with much patience, in spite of the weather and 
dirt, the coming of the emperor. Couriers 
passed quickly, and, at length, the cortege ar- 
rived. 
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It was pearly dark^ yet there was light enough 
to distipguish this august company. The mayor 
announced who they were, and what was their 
pqrpose. But not a word was deigned ; and 
the only answer was an additional crack from 
the whips of the postilions. Still they returned 
in solemn procession^ to what was called the 
palais ; that is, the best house in the place, pre- 
pared for the reception of Napoleon. It wa3 
surrounded by a court, into which they entered, 
and, there again, remained in attendance, h la 
beUe etoile. They had waited a considerable 
time ; when, at length, Caulincourt came out, 
and said, ^ Messieurs^ sa M £yest6 P Empereur 
ne rei^oit pas." And thus ended all the high ex- 
pectations, brilliant hopes, and glowing anti- 
cipations, in which these grandees had been 
indulging for many days past; for the Emperor 
had decided to go away the next morning, at 
seven o'clock, and would have seen nobody, 
except the Directeur des Fortifications, Baron 
Flayelle. It was, however, ordained otherwise, 
and for purposes, as regards myself, no doubt, 
connected with goodness and mercy. 

Two days before the arrival of his master, 
Marechal Moncey had arrived at Givet, with a 
party of his gendarmerie, to prepare for the 
event. He breakfasted at the colonePs, who. 
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immediatelj. sent for me to meet hitu} and iatro- 
duced me to him^ as usual^ with a description, 
dictated by the warmest friendship^ of the 
blessing which had attended my miniBtry to^ 
wards my countrymen. The marechal showed 
me a marked attention and kindness. He Wr 
commended to me to put my reclamatioo^ into 
the hands of Marechal Mortier, with whooaiithe 
baron had been extremely intimate^ through 
many campaigns, in which he had served with 
him ; or of Caulincourt^ of whom, however^ he 
bad little knowledge. On the arrival of Mare- 
chal Mortier with the Emperor, the Flaydles 
sent to beg Mrs. Wolfe and myself to pasa *^ 
evening.* He was a man of great elegance of 
manners^ much natural kindness^ and a total 
absence of hauteur, and that supercilious reserve 
which arises from conscious superiority. ^ He 
i^oke good English, and conversed much^ with 



On this occasion Mrs. Wolfe, I (tank more in the spirit 
of faith timn she would admit, had resort to a sotirce of m- 
stmction, in which some wise and rery pious men havb ^ hitd 
the fullest confidence. She took down the Bible, and l^t it 
open of itself; when it opened to the fortieth chapter of Jere- 
miah^ which she read> certainly to my very grejBit surprise, 
t state this as a fact^ and admit that it was to me a subject' of 
inoch- meditation. Let the laughers laugh ; I have no objec- 
tion'— 1 give no opinion. 
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Mrs. Wolfe and myself. The baroness had 
given him my paper, and said every thing upon 
the subject that' friendship could suggest ; and 
he observed, on« taking leave, that the first 
^rds he should say to Bonaparte, the next 
momitig, would be to commend, to him my re- 
quest. 

In this short interval, many unexpected oc- 
currences were to happen. On my first look- 
ing out the next morning, I was extremely sur- 
prised by seeing a number of our men at work 
upon the river. The Meuse separates the two 
towns of Givet, and is there, a river of some 
magnitude. Charlemont, one of the fortresses 
retained by the allies, under the stipulations of 
the peace of Paris, is a high, and, on that side, 
an ' inaccessible mountain, joining the . greater 
Givet It was formerly the most considerable 
town of the three; but is now only the citadel 
of the latter place. 

Whoever is acquainted with the history of 
the Netherlands, and especially the invasion of 
Holland by the Duke of Brunswick, is aware 
of the importance which was formerly given to 
that place by its position, standing at the extre- 
mity of a tongue of . land, which joins it to 
France, and surrounded, with the exception of 
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that strip of country^ by the territory . of the 
Emperor. . . 

Hence arose the policy of these two towns 
being joined only by a temporary bridge^ cqj(i- 
structed with boats chained together. These 
were partially removed, whenever barges passed 
through^ or there was an apprehension of ,tbeir 
being carried away through frost or flood. The 
latter cause was apprehended^ from the inces- 
sant rain^ which fell on the day that Napoleon 
arrived. A new bridge was liien being hmH, 
and an inspector was there for the purpose. 
He was called^ and Gaulincourt asked hin^, if 
there was any fear of the bridge being int^r<- 
rupted during the night. He said^ ^ No." 
^ Will you answer for it ?^ ^ I will." He 
founds however^ soon afler^ that the river ro^ 
in a manner quite unprecedented. And^ aibout 
eleven o^clock, he went to the hotel where the 
chamberlain was lodged. He was gone to bed ; 
but he was told he might see his yalet« The 
inspector was a man of some family^ and higbj 
he answered, indignantly, ^ Je .ne vois pas les 
valets.'' He returned to the river, and, exerted 
every possible effort to save the bridge^ but in 
vain. About three o'clock^ in the moriung^ it 
went down. 
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A consaltatioii iiras then held, what could be 
done. Caulincourt flew into sach a dreadfid 
rage, that he struck the inspectcnr. No means 
cotild be suggested of reinstating the bridge, 
which was carried down the river with a cur- 
rent altogether' irresistible. Every person ac^- 
customed to the management of it was gone to 
bed, fatigued with the labours of thh night he* 
fore ; and they had> very generally, been cele- 
brating the Emperor's arrival, at the different 
cabarets. The Directeur des Fortifications was 
sent fbn ^ You will do nothing,'' said he, ex- 
cept you send to the barracks, and get some iof 
the English prisoners*^ Caulincourt was sur- 
prised. *^Will you answei^ for them?* he 
asked. ^ With my head replied the worthy 
baron. And our honest fellows fully answered 
to his confidence. 

Thirty of tibem were immediately set to work, 
and they had really the appearance of amphi- 
bious animals, in the shape, and with an extra^ 
ordinary share of the intelligence of men. Some 
working up to their necks^ in water; others 
skimming, in little light boats, against this rapid 
current, as if they were going with the stream. 
At one time swimming to a place which they 
could not otherwise reach; at anothei^, diving 
to a vast depth to carry on their work* The 
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windows of my lodging commanded a view, of 
the bridge, and a considerable part of the river; 
And it was thus occupied, that I found them^ 
to my great surprise, when I awoke in the 
morning. I immediately sent out my , servant 
with some brandy, and gate each . of them a 
little, to prevent them from taking cold. And 
as I thought it very probable that they migbt 
obtain their liberty, I allowed him. to go and 
help them; and many men, who had pernoission 
to live out in the town, did the same. 

In the mean time, an English lady in the 
place, who was left in France in circumstances 
most unpleasant and distressing, was anxioas to 
avail herself of this opportunity of soliciting her 
release. She had gone out with the procession, 
with that view, the night before ; placing, h^self 
by the side of the mayor, who was a man of 
much kindness of disposition, and with whom 1 
was acquainted. She now wished to go over 
the river, i to seek an opportunity of presenting 
ber petition to Bonaparte in person. She had 
personal beauty, which was likely to attract 
notice; and, as I was acquainted with the lady 
in whose house he was staying, and knew ishe 
would do any thing to oblige me, I thought^ if I 
could obtain for her, an entrance into the bouse, 
there would be much hope of her success; / Bui> 
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on the other hand^ I myself wsus most anxious not 
to come within sight of Napoleon; particularly 
as the Duke of Treviso was with him, who I 
knew would bring me into his notice, which I 
was determined to avoid, that there might be no 
ground for supposing, if I should succeed in my 
own wishes, that I had made any unworthy sub- 
mission, or even at all obtained my liberty or 
parole, personally, from him. 

We crossed the river in a boat; and, finding 
it impossible to get near the door of the house, 
for the crowd, we placed ourselves before the 
window, I myself standing out of sight. Here 
a great number of persons were collected, to 
get a sight of Napoleon ; who came, from time 
to time, to the window, looking, mth asto^ish-^ 
ment, at the activity and exertion of the sailors, 
and, sometimes, turning his glass down upon the 
persons under the window; where some of the 
first noblemen in that neighbourhood were wait- 
ing, humbly seeking to catch a look from him, 
that they might present to hiln their different 
petitions ; and of whom be took no more notice 
than if they had been dogs. 

It may perhaps give some notion of the charac- 
ter of this extraordinary man, to describe; his 
conduct and appearance on this occasion. This 
is, to me, an inquiry and consideration, not with- 
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oat interest. His career has been considered^ by 
most of those who have studied the aul^ect of 
prophecy, since his appearance, as intimately 
connected witk those markings erenta of this 
world of sin and sorrow^ which the inspired 
servants of the Lord have foretdd. Up<m my 
own mind^ the persuasion is strong, that the 
Lord raised him up, as he formerly did Pharaoh, 
for this cause — for to shew in him his power. Or, 
if it be too much to compare him with this chief 
and open opposer of God and his people, that 
he may well bear a comparison with Alexander, 
or those who are plainly designated,, as witfai 
and in6del exalters of themselves, and con- 
temners of God. And I do not doubt, that^ as 
the knowledge of prophecy becomes developed, 
and the eternal purposes God more per&etly 
known, this truth will be clearly discovered. . . 

It has been stated, with how little cerenony, 
not to say decency, he treated his generals, and 
most distinguished civil officers, the evening of 
his arrival. In the momii^, when he fiMnd his 
departure prevented, he was absolutely fiorieus ; 
but he soon began to cool, and returned to bed. 
After breakfest, he sent for aU the autihoiities, 
and was affable and fimiliar in the^^extreme; 
and, as I saw him in the window,, andj nsrrowly 
observed his actiims aiid his countenance, I 
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could not help thinkings that I saw something 
like apprehension. He was without guards^ 
and he knew he had to pass through them, 
whom he considered his natural enemies. But 
whether this had any share in his feelings or not^ 
he gave a proofs that the surest way to avoid 
cknger is to meet it^ as they that have no fear. 
He showed an astonishing presence of mind^ 
and every one who approached him was in ad- 
miration and delight. The mayor, who was a 
very nervous man^ and^ from bis conduct on the 
previous evening, was in the greatest trepida* 
tioB^ was set at his ease, as if by magic. 
When be entered. Napoleon was sitting on a 
table, shaking his legs under it. He addressed 
him in the most familiar manner. He 1 bon 
jour. Monsieur le Maire;" imd entered into an 
easy and cheerful conversation with him, about 
his family, and every thing that concerned him. 

I never, in my life, saw a man capable, in an 
instant, of such a change of countenance. At 
one moment, he would seem to look through a 
person, with knit brows, and a fiercraess so 
terrible, as scarcely to appear human. In the 
next moment, his countenance would light up, 
and exhibit an c^pearance of sprighdiness 
and good humour, which is rarely seen in man. 

At length, I got an opportunity oi making 
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known my wishes to the lady of the house^ wlio^ 
it appeared^ had been obliged to send away 
her own daughter; and, I found afterwards^ 
had no other means of obtaining permission 
for our friend to come in^ but as this young 
lady. Gaulincourt^ however, came out in 
great rage; but when he came to speak to a 
very interesting young person, and found what 
was her object, he softened, and called the Diike 
de Treviso ; who, immediately, took her into the 
house, and, placing her in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, said he would beckon to her .when the 
Emperor passed. He did so, and she presented 
her petition. *^Que voulez vous, Madame?** 
* Sire, ma liberty.** ^ Et votre Epoux ^D est 
parti. Sire.** ^^Ha! en ce cas, 11 n'estpas si dif- 
ficile." He passed on, and the Empress, Marie 
Louise, who was with him on this occasion, soon 
followed. One of her attendants whispered to 
her, as she passed, and she looked very kindly at 
Mrs. M., and curtsied. 

This was an interesting moment in the life of 
that distinguished individual. She had brought 
to the throne of Napoleon, now considered, 
perhaps, by the most profound statesmen, 
firmly established,* all the dignified notions of 

* About this time, the popular air of vive Henri Quatre, was, 
for the first time since the revolution^ unexpectedly played at 
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the imperial house of Austria. There is not^ 
probably^ in the annals of the world, an occasion 
on which so much splendour and magnificence 
was exhibited^ as on that of her coronation. The 
great of all the chief kingdoms of the worlds, 
with the only exception of Ei^land^ were pre^ 
sent. Four queens^ reigning in powerful 
countries^ held , her train^ ponderous witli dia- 
monds of the highest water. Marie Louise 
exacted homage, and Napoleion felt a personal 
complacency in all that was paid to her. The 
queen of Holland, feeling &iint and unwell, 
asked for a chair^ and it was brought to her. 
The empress^ perceiving her sittings ordered 
the chair to be taken away. She complained to 
Bonaparte. ^^ Qwe veux tu?'' he replied, Sa 
majesty veut r^tabler les anciennes usages 

the theatre. The police were in the greatest ftstomshment 
and consternation. But Napoleon, with his accustomed tact 
and presence of mind, appropriated it to himself, and ordered 
it to be played every night. Happening, a few days after/ to 
meet Mayeul, the composer/ (who was mnoh in the politics of ^le 
Tuilleries) at Givet, his native place, he said, nothing could be > 
so ridiculous as the fears of the police, for pertaiqly no poten- , 
tate in Europe was so firmly established upon his throne as 
Napoleon. This opinion was, at that time, so general, that 
the emig^s, who alone clung to the hope of a restoration', ^ 
were very generally considered, on this particular subject, ^ 
little less than mad. • 

L 
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Thus circumstanced, she felt that she had 
need of all his power^ to protect her against the 
effects of that envy^ which every thing conspired 
to excite towards her. At the period I am 
speaking of^ that power was already beginning 
.to wane. In passing along the coasts sod» 
balls from the English cannon had almost reached 
him ; and some murmurs had been heard from 
the Flemings. Napoleon would bave^ left 
her on the way^ till his return ; but she refiised. 

Je ne te quitterai pas^" said she deteroiinedlyi 
^^ou tu iras, j'irai.'' They appetred exceeds 
ingly attached to each other. She was kind^d 
pleasing in her manner ; but had an air of bm- 
lancholy which seemed to fbrbode those misfor*- 
tunes^ which a few short months were abovt to 
realize. 

On leaving the Palais, Napoleon went down 
to the river ; and here a very interesting scene 
was offered to our view, and one which exhibited^ 
in a strong and gratifying point of view, the cha- 
racter of the British sailor. The English ^ere 
still working at the bridge, which they had 
nearly finished. He began to talk with one 
tfaem^ through Mortier, who was standing witib 
him ; and they all came round him. And now^^ 
any one of these men, who would have gone up 
to a cannon's mouth to have destroyed this 
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enemy in battle^ migtity with one push^ have 
sent him to the bottom of the Mense^ to rise 
no more. With good reason might they have 
said of hhn^ that he made the world as a 
wilderness^ and destroyed the cities thereof 
and opened not the house of his prisoners. Yet 
far from having any evil thoughts towards him, 
when he confided in their good feith, they were 
a sort of garde d' bonndur to him, as he passed 
the riven And so great was the confidence 
that he had in them, that he would have no one 
else about bim; and there was not a single 
Frenchman allowed to be upon the flying bridge, 
which they bad constructed to bring him over. 

He was also most liberal in his kindness to 
there*; for, before be passed, ti^ Duke of Tre^ 
viso sent the mayor to find me, to request that 
I would have a list made out, of the names 
of the mm who bad worked at the bridge ; and 
to inforor me, that they would all have tlieir 
liberty, that I should have mine, and Mrs. M/s 
was granted also, to her. 

I came over immediately, but my task was 
not an easy one. Every om wanted to be put 
upon the list ; many gave in tiieir names, who 
had had little, or nothing, to do with it. And 
when the list was given in, Mn G., who kept 
the books of aocoiints with the committee at 

l2 
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Verdun^ for the charitable fund, and others of 
which I had the charge^ came to me^ to say^ 
that he had been at the river^ and to ask me to 
get his name put on. Besides that the paper 
was already delivered, I certainly felt some re- 
luctance in complying; as I could not think 
that he could, in any right sense, be said to have 
worked at the river.. But I could not positively 
say that, and I did not feel at liberty to refuse. 
I therefore once more applied to the duke^ who 
seemed to feel that the list was already too 
great, as indeed it was ; but very kindly begged 
me to to have the name put in immediately. 

On one occasion, and I think it was this. Na- 
poleon suddenly mounted on horseback ; gal- 
loped up the almost perpendicular hill of Gharle- 
mont, and down again ; rode round the ramparts, 
while any one of his generals could scarcely 
follow him; made observations, at full gallop, 
upon different points of the fortifications, which 
were weak or wanting repair, and returned, be- 
fore those about him were well aware that he 
had set off. 

And now these great ones of the earth quitted 
the place, leaving every one full of joy, and 
loud in the praises of Napoleon, except the 
inspector of the bridge, who was in a state of 
very sad depression. The English were in the 
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highest delight, and daily expecting their pass- 
ports. I confess that my hopes were not so 
sanguine^ especially as the commandant^ who at 
that time was newly appointed^ and in whom I 
had not much confidence^ spoke upon the sub- 
ject in a supicious way. The list had been 
swelled to about fifty ; and he knew that many 
of them had not been efiectively employed in 
the work. I could not but suspect^ from his 
manner of speakings that he had represented 
the matter, in his own way, to the minister of 
war; who would himself be astonished at the 
number of prisoners employed on such an occa- 
sion, and perhaps make some such observation 
to his master. And I founds that^ when Bona- 
parte arrived in Paris, he was informed of 
some severe blow that had been received from 
the English^ which put him into so great a rage^ 
that the most favoured person about him dared 
not mention the name of an Englishman in his 
presence. 

At lengthy the passports arrived; and only 
twelve of the men had their liberty. They 
were, however, to be clothed in handsome sai- 
lors' clothes, and money to be given them for 
their journey. My passport also, was only for 
a parole of three months j instead of my liberty, 
which had been promised me. This also^ I 
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attributed much to the commandant; who^ I 
knew^ had secret ill-will against me^ from an 
attempt which had been recently made, to send 
the money in to the men without deduction. 
Mrs. M's. liberty alone was given^ as it had 
been promised. The men were soon on the 
road ; and I set off for Paris, still faoping^ that I 
might obtain some alteration in favour of the 
men^ if not for myself I left my wife and 
family behind me ; as, if I were to retur/i in three 
months, the expense of taking them all over, 
and bringing them back, would have been quite 
beyond my power ; and, indeed, it would tmve 
been only going and returning. For we were 
only allowed to embark at Morlaix, distant 
from Oivet about six himdred miles ; thevojrage 
across from thence was about fifty; fknd then 
we had to travel out of Devonshire to London, 
and, from thence, into Staffordshire. So tbat, 
considering the difficulties, delays, and esipeiise 
of taking a vessel to ourselves ; the impedimeBts 
we must meet with in different places^ and the 
uncertainty which would attend every step we 
took, the journey itsdf (not less than 24O0 
miles) could not be expected to occupy less timn 
three months, if it could have been accom- 
plished in that time ; and would have cost more 
than I had the means of paying. 
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On my arrival at Paris, I waited on the 
Marechal Duke de Treviso. He received me 
with extreme kindness, and was exceedingly mor- 
tified to hear of the tarn which oar affairs had 
taken. He asked me to dine with him the fol- 
lowing day ; and, having talked over the matter, 
he said he would go to the minister of war the 
next morning, and see what could be done. He 
told me, that the commander of the forces, 
Berthier, who was also accompanying Napoleon 
at Givet, was much interested aboat our matter; 
and would do any thing in his power to get 
some more of the men their liberty. And the 
marechal not only went himself, but engaged 
him to accompany him to the minister of war 
the following morning. It was, however, in 
vain; they could neither obtain an addition to 
the number of men permitted to go home, nor 
my own liberty, which had been promised. 
And it was a proof of the different humour that 
this great man was in, as regarded the English, 
from that which he showed at Givet, that, 
though the one was most anxious to serve us, 
and he assured me the other was very well in- 
clined to do so, and both of them were daily 
about his person, not a word was said of men- 
tioning the matter to him ; although, at Givet, 
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Mortier had willingly offered to speak to the 
emperor upon the subject. 

In his zeal^ however^ on going to the minister 
of war^ he made a great mistake^ as regarded 
myself. For^ observing that my wife and family 
were not come with me^ he supposed they had 
not been put in the passport^ and complained 
loudly of this omission. But the minister^ glad, 
no doubt^ to have something to concede, imme- 
diately laid hold of this; and said^ that nothing 
could be further from the intentions of the French 
government, than to keep ladies prisoners. 
And passpo^ were immediately despatched for 
Mrs. Wolfe and my family, who arrived in 
Paris a short time after. It would, indeed, 
have been easy for me to have written to pre- 
vent their coming; but in the then existing 
state of things, I found it difficult to know what 
was best to do. Still hoping that I might obr 
tain the liberty that had been promised, in the 
qircumstances of extreme difficulty in which I 
was placed, I could not any longer doubt, that 
if I should, it would be my duty to accept it; 
and I thought it was betfer to run all risks of 
being obliged to return, than to leave an unpro- 
tected female to travel alone, with six small 
children, one in arms, and another sick,, and 
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scarcely out of them; when^ besides^ I founds 
that not even the nurse, or any servant, French 
or English, would be permitted to accompany 
her. 

In the meantime, I continued to endeavour, 
by all means that I could find out, and all the 
int^est I could make, to obtain for the rest of 
the men their liberty, and to secure my own* 
And, one day, when I went to dine with the 
marechaly he came up to receive me, with more 
than usual pleasure in his countenance and 
said, Well, Mr. Wolfe, we have, at length, 
got leave for two more of your 4ien to return 
home." This was all we could accomplish, and 
the number who finally obtained their liberty, 
on this occasion, was fourteen men, Mrs. M., 
Mr. Sevright, of the packet service, and, sub- 
sequently, myself. 

On this occasion, it struck me, that the oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer of being useful to my 
fellow-prisoners, in a more extended, and even 
general way. The Duke de Treviso had then 
the command at the Tuilleries, and was. always 
with Napoleon. I bad understood, ihat, from 
the ease and elegance of his manners^ and the 
extreme suavity and evenness of his temper 
gnd disposition, he had more real influence with 
him, than any other person. And the great 
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kindness which he showed me, and the disposi- 
tion which he had always manife^ited to serve and 
oblige the £nglish prisoners^ suggested to my 
mind the idea, that I might possibly be able* to 
bring about^ through his means^ a general ex- 
change of prisoners, upon terms which would be 
considered desirable by our government. I knew 
that this was theirwish, as well as the very anxious 
and longing desire of the prisoners themselves. 

I mentioned the subject to the marechal. He 
blamed our government^ (and, equally unde- 
servedly, the agent whom they had appointed) 
for the breaking off of the last negociation ; and 
seemed little disposed to entertain the subject. 
However^ upon my continuing the conversation^ 
and urging the motives of humanity and justice, 
which called for such an arrangement, as well as 
the nmtual advantage it would be to the two 
countries, which were both crjring out against 
an useless protraction of the miseries of a 
foreign prison, he became interested in the pro- 
position; and said he would willingly giire all 
the assistance in his power, to the acromplish- 
ment of an object so desirable. He admitted 
the inhumanity of keeping men so long in a 
state of privation and comparative distress, and 
seemed, at length, anxious to put an end to a 
state of things, which could not, in any view of 
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the case^ be ddvantageoiis to either party. And 
he said^ that, if I shoald be empowered to make 
any fair proposition, from our side the water, he 
would willingly submit it to the emperor per- 
sonally. And it was agreed^ that, if we could 
fix upon a general principle, which had only to 
be carried into effect by the proper agents, and 
save the endless forms and etiquettes of a regu^ 
lar negociation^ which often prevent its success- 
ful termination, this would be the only probable 
way of overcoming those difficulties ; which had 
only increased with every renewed attempt to 
effect a purpose so desirable. 

This project was exceedingly gratifying to 
me, who, having felt all the sad effects of pro- 
tracted imprisonment, in temporal things ; even 
while I was more than cheered by ministerial 
usefulness, sometimes of an extraordinary kind, 
could easily judge of the feelings of ottiers, who 
had nothing to relieve the sickening effects of 
a hope constantly deferred. And the marechal 
himself appeared io look with pleasure at the 
accomplishment of it. I was aware, however, 
that to mention it to any one might prevent its 
success ; and especially to do so to them, who 
might, in the event, be disappointed, would be 
cruel ; as I had not the ear of them that were 
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io power on this side the water, which peculiar, 
circumstances only had given me in Paris. 

My family were now arrived. I had been 
anxiously attending at the police office^ day 
after day, in the hope of obtaining leave for the 
nurse to come over with our children. All my 
endeavours^ however, were fruitless. We 
could only obtain a passport for her as far as 
Morlaix ; whence she had to return so many 
hundred leagues, of course at my expense^ to 
her friends. I had been introduced, by an 
English gentleman in Paris, to the under secre- 
tary of the war department, Mr. Howel, who I 
hoped might be more useful than those in a 
much higher rank of life. Not being connected 
with the war oflSce, the highest generals could 
not interfere in the business of it directly ; and 
they were naturally reluctant to ask favours. 
He was, I think, useful to me, both in the af- 
fairs of the men, and in my own; but his wish to 
oblige me, and the effectual assistance and advice 
which he gave me, before I came away, and after 
my return home, were kindnesses which I am 
bound never to forget. He said to nie, one 
morning when I called upon him, ^ Mr. Wolfe, 
what are you doing at Paris " You know," 
I answered, that my stay here has two objects ; 
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that of obtaining for the men the passports they 
were led to expect, and, for myself, the liberty 
which was granted me." ^^Do you think you 
will be more likely to obtain your liberty by an 
application here, than by one from London?'' 
This was a question which I could not answer. 

Well," continued he, take my advice, set 
off without a day's delay. As soon as you 
arrive in London, send over your reclamation ; 
I will get it through the offices as quickly as 
possible. Of course, I cannot answer for its 
success ; but, after the promise you have re- 
ceived, I cannot doubt.'' 

These words spoke volumes. I scarcely re- 
mained to take leave of this kind adviser. I 
recollected what had happened to my friend5 Sir 
J. Brenton;* and in four-and-twenty hours, 
my preparations were made, and I left Paris 
with my family. 

The roads through Brittany are proverbially 
bad, and the accommodations of every kind the 
worst I have ever met with. It will, therefore, 
be easy to conceive how many discomforts, and 
difficulties almost insuperable, we met with in a 

^ He had left Morlaix, and actually sailed with passports 
from the emperor, when a shot was fired after him, to bring 
him back. Happily he was oat of reach of the guns. 
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journey of five or six hundred miles^ in the be* 
ginning of January^ and with a family of six 
small children. Sometimes I thought I must 
be obliged to stay upon the road^ and at least 
rest for a few days^ to recruit our strength, 
and recover from the fetigues of so long and 
painful a journey. Yet my time was limited, 
and I feared losing a day of it Besides, onr 
companions, who had no such incund^rances, 
and no one to be apprehensive about, were 
anxious to get on ; and we ail knew what might 
be the consequences of delay. At length we 
arrived at Morlaix ; and did not experience, in 
that place, so many difficulties as we had appre- 
hended. We had letters to a merchant there, 
of the name of IHot, from the committee at 
Verdun, who were in constant correspondence 
with him, for the purpose of affording assistance 
to prisoners on their embarkation.. He pro- 
cured for us a vessel, which we found to be 
very small, and quite unfit fi^r snch a voyage, at 
such a time of the year. 

Even aflfer we had put off, we were not witii- 
out our apprehensions of fresh difficaUies; 
There was a small island at the mouth of the 
river, which was a post for the douaniers. 
Thence a searching party generally came off» 
to examine, whether any thing which the com- 
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missary disapproved of^ bad been smuggled on 
board. There was not, however, any one in the 
vessel who had any thing to fear ; and we were 
simply visited by an officer from that gentleman, 
who was extremely civil, and gave us no trouble. 
It was of tbe utmost importance, at that time, 
to the comfort, if not the safety of the prisoners 
coming over, who were all compelled to embark 
at that port, to keep the commissary in good 
humour. It is wonderful how much power he 
had to misrepresent the conduct of any one, or 
the papers which he had about him. And thus 
he might at all times harass and delay those who 
had permission to return home. And the end 
might be, that they might be prevented from 
obtaining their liberty, when it had been granted; 
He was, however, particularly obliging on this 
occasion, having requeued) me to interest my- 
sdf in favour of a soldi^, to obtain his liberty ; 
complaining much of some, who had made sach 
a promise to him befim, and, as soon a& they 
had got home, taken not the least notioe of it. 

We sailed witb a fair and moderate breeze ; 
but we had no sooner got to sea^ than a most 
violent storm arose ; and we soon found that 
we were in consttderable danger, and totally 
unprovided for such an events No precautions 
had been taken ; the lu^age had not been se- 
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cured^ and was knocking from one side of tiie 
cabin to the other^ as the ship rolled ; the dead 
lights had not been put down^ and the water 
came in upon our heads, every time the Ma 
washed over the deck. The crew consisted 
only of the captain^ one old man^ and two boys, 
who were not accustomed to the sea^ and coaid 
not walk the deck ; and they wek*e not eveQ|»vai 
vided with a compass. But the caiptaiii wks ^a 
skilful man*; and^ providentially^ made a rery 
happy guess at the course. The wind, though 
excessively boisterous^ was still favourabkli 
and we * made a very quicks though a very dai^ 
gerous passage. As the morning - broks^* mi 
discovered land, and, found that we had r^oiltt 
in a direct line for the mouth rofthe' river. \ Atod 
the circumstadce was most providential ; 
had no sooner landed> thto the sterani! wUcii/llad 
a little abated towards the mornings agaiiii.mr6w( 
with still greaterWiolence ; and it was^ thti apii 
nion of the sailors tat Dartmouth; tiild:^our«liMie 
vesselcould not havetHvkl it out ^ u. . . » 

What a joyful and pleasant tbiti^ it is ; ie 
thankful to God for all his'mercids to us^ tii pw^ 
vidence and grace. Such lively gratitude coiidd 
scarcely^il to animate our little party^ at. this 
moment The 107th' Psalm ds a beiiutif«l^ det^ 
cription of the gladness which we expedeiee^ 
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after any of those manifold mercies and deliver- 
ances, ^hich we receive at His hand ; and enters 
particularly into the feelings of them, who have 
mounted up to the heavens with the storm^ and 
gone down again to the depths^ when they are 
quiet^ and He bringeth them unto their desired 
haven. David^ if^ as it is probable, he be the 
author of this PsaJm^ calls upon the redeemed 
of the Lord, to say, that his mercy endureth for 
ever ! To them such deliverances will be sanc- 
tified, and they will exclaim with him, ^^Oh, 
that men would praise the Lord for His good- 
ness;'' therefore, he says, in the preceding 
Psalm, with an evident view to the resurrection 
glory, ^* That I may see the good of thy chosen, 
that I may glory with thine inheritance/' The 
promise belongs to them, as the Israel of God ; 
" When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee- when thou.waUcest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned." And nothing 
can be so cheering and consolatory, when danger 
is imminent, and dereliction complete, as the 
persuasion, that He is present, whom the winds 
and the sea obey. In such deliverances, out- 
ward professors, and even the wicked, have a 
part ; if it may be, they also may be brought to 
call upon the Saviour ; as, in the shipwreck of 
Melita, the Lord ga^ to Paul all those that 

M 
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railed with him. But, in the storm of C5o<i'« 
wrath it cannot be so ; there many will join 
themselves to Christ s people; bat He will ^ay 
to every one who has not lived to Him here, 
never knew you/' . ' 

From ^Dartmouth we sailed up the river to 
Totness; and, after the view, which we bad 
lately had, of the watery element, in gigantic 
forms and its most boisterous state, we were 
doubly gratified by the peaceful stillness of the 
Dart, and the rich and exquisite scenery by 
which it is environed. And ourselves, and our 
six children^ left but little room to spare in the 
chaise, as we travelled on, from that place to 
London, where we arrived in the last days of 
January, 1812. 

Here my first wish was to see the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, which high office was, at that 
time, occupied by the Right Honourable Charles 
Yorke. I did not, however, feel myself at 
Kberty to do so, until I had first been before the 
Transport Board, through whom I had received 
my appointment. I waited on the Board, and 
g^ve them all the information I could. I - men- 
tioned to them, also, the request that had been 
iiifade, through me, for the liberty of fewo lioMiers, 
bnd a petty officer ; the two former by the com- 
missary at Morlaix and Messrs Perregaux ; and 
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the latter by the Duke of Treviso. And I 
stated to them, how much service those three 
individiials had reqdered to the English pri- 
soners, and how much power they had of again 
being useful to them, or of injuring or harass- 
ing them.* They, hqwever, answered, that so 
many prisoners had been sent back from France, 
and none ever returned, that they could not 
listen to such a request for a moment. And, 
unacquainted as I was with the nature of such 
boards, I was discouraged by their manned, 
aiid gave up the hope of accomplishing an ex- 
change. 

However, Sir J. Brenton, who was then in town, 
taientioned my arrival to Mr. Yorke, and desired 
me to call upon him. This gentleman received 
me with great kindness ; and entered, with much 
interest, into the situation of the prisoners. 

. ^ I am informed, tb^t^ when the English, army reteea^ 
from Talavera, ^nd m^ny officers were taken prisoners^ tlie 
Mareclial received tbem ail at his table ; and even furnished 
them with money, till they could be supplied from home. 
Whether this statement be c^nreot, is, of coursei known to 
many officers who were present; bat l.re^ceaved the inferma- 
^n frofn a good soprce; and th« kindness wlMoh .wfm 
always ready to show to the prisoners leaves m^ no reaspn to 
doubt. 

Arriving at Pontoise on the Seine> with the prisoners 
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He immediately gave an order to the Transport 
Boards for the release of the three prisoners 
above mentioned, assured me that his Majesty's 
government were alive to the unhappiness they 
must experience from such a lengthened impri* 
sonment> and had done all in their power^ and 
even offered to make a great sacrifice^ to brttig 
about an exchange. And, until so desirable a 
purpose could be accomplished^ they felt them- 
selves bound to do any thing in their power^ 
that might tend to relieve their suSerings, or 
soften the iron yoke by which they were held 

under his care, Captain Brenton, who only knew by r^pqrtf 
that there waa a banker at Paris named Perregaux, wrote to 
him^ stating, that the prisoners were to arrive at St. Dennis 
the following day ; and requesting he would send a confiden- 
tial person, to receiye such billis, as they might wish to draw^ 
ttpoh England ; and that, when negociated^ the amount ihottU' 
be sent after the drawer, to Epinal, in the department of tl^. 
Vosges, the place assigned for their detention. Accprdhiglj, 
the following day, when the officers were at dinner, at the 
auberge at St. Dennis, a gentleman was announced as coming 
from M. M. Perrigaux, who, addressing himself to' the cap- 
tain, said,'* M. M. Perregaux have sent me, aocoHin^ to y^ur 
directions, to receive yonr bills on England ; but, appre hen* i 
sive that you might want money before they could be tfat^y 
mitted, have sent you 800 louis for your present use, and a 
letter of credit to a banker at Epinal for 400 morel Th^y> 
also desired me to say, that any bills you may think piropeV'Co 
eifddrse, shaN be immediately honourefl.—Sir J. fi. ' » ' > . r ; 
} . . , . , . . 1 ^ . ' i 
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Now, therefore, 1 took courage, and stated to 
his lordship the endeavour that I had made, and 
the hope that I entertained of accomplishing an 
exchange, if I should be entrusted with the 
terms upon which our government would agree 
to it. And, as I had not yet received my li- 
berty, I oflFered to return as a prisoner ; and, if 
the exchange were not immediately accom- 
plished, which appeared to me the only hope of 
its being done at all, to take my chance of ob- 
taining my final liberation, or returning to my 
post at Givet. 

Mr. Yorke was attentive to my proposal; 
but appeared to think, that no hope, which might 
prove delusive, should be excited, either in the 
minds of the prisoners themselves, or of the 
public on either side the water. And he said 
tiiat I should have a communication from him 
upon the subject, in a day or two. My address 
had been left at the Admiralty ; yet, on such an 
anxious occasion, I called every day, for several 
days after, to inquire if any note or message 
were left for nie, and was answered in the nega- 
tive ; until the newspaper announced, that Mr; 
Yorke had resigned, and then ail my hopes 
were again at an end. Goipg, however, to the 
Admiralty a few days after, I happened to look 
upon the table of the porter, and, saw a i^ote 
addressed to myself. I opened it/ and found 
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that it was from Mr, Yorke, the very next day 
after I had had the conversation with bim upon 
the subject of the exchange, requesting^ me to 
call upon him the following day. I was of 
course exceedingly surprised and mortified ; I 
asked of the porter^ how it could be, that 
when I had been, day after day, to inquire for 
this note, he had always told me there was 
none?" He said, *^They did not know my 
address, and had sent to every pcurt of thci iowli 
to find me and it appeared, that he bad an- 
swered my inquiry every morning, without 
taking the trouble to understand, that it was to 
me this note was address^. Mr. Yorke wai 
at that time in the Admiralty, and I sent a 
message to him; but he was in the midst of 
making up his papers, having already resigned} 
and given up his high office ; I did not see bimi 
And thus perhaps the accomplishment of ail 
object, which every feeling of humanity so Ibiidly 
called for, was, for the time, prevented. 

The business of my fellow-prisohers, and tJi* 
commissions which they gave me, together wi^Si 
m^ny trifling occupations connected with thd 
spiritual and temporal concerns of th6 depQi, 
fully employed me, during more than the three 
months allowed me in my passport. My fitad 
liberation was granted, by a document which I 
received as promptly as 'it ^ v^as "p^^itjle^ in 
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answer to my reclamation to the minister of war; 
not, however, till I was beginning to think of 
the necessity of returning to Givet, to redeem 
the pledge which I had given. 

And now many arrangements occurred to me, 
which I should have desired to make, before my 
departure ; and many warnings, encourage- 
ments, and considerations, which I should have 
suggested to my flock, had I been aware, that I 
was not to return to them. It was, however, 
too late; and, while I felt a deep regret, of 
which I have not yet lost the painful sensation, 
that so large a part of my captivity had been lost 
in comparative uselessness, I have ever expe- 
rienced a feeling of gratitude and praise, which 
I, have no words to express, that the God of all 
grace made me the instrument in his hand, in the 
latter years of tins durance, of a religious im- 
pression of no common kind. The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ was exceeding abundant 
amongst these people ; and many of them are, 
now, rejoicing in the pearl of inestimable price, 
the eternal possession, purchased by the blood 
of Jehovah manifest in the flesh. We are 
taught to cast our bread upon the waters ; and 
when no sensible result appears, are cheered 
with the assurance, that it shall be found after 
many days. In viewing the religious state of 
the prisoners in France, I joyfully lay hold of 
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the promise; and look forward^ in this hope^ to the 
time, when I shall rejoice in glory and eternal 
pleasures, with some, who, at the time, gave no 
evidence ctf a heart impressed with the value of 
spiritual things. But some I have met with, 
who are continuing stedfast in the faith. While 
I am writing, I receive a letter from one, ^who, 
after having returned to his country, and passed 
seventeen years in the busy scenes of a London 
house of trade, is still fighting, with increased 
humility, the good fight of faith. And I cannot 
doubt, that the grace of God is still continued 
to, and increased in others, of whom I have not 
since heard. For some of our poor fellows I 
have been able to procure situations in this 
country, which their instruction in Givet ren- 
dered them capable of ; and to which their good 
conduct, during the period of their imprisonment, 
recommended them. And I have been informed 
of many, who are now occupying stations ex- 
ceedingly superior to their original prospects in 
life; having been taught, even to read, during 
their captivity as prisoners of war in France. 

THE END. 
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